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Let Us Look at What One Multiplex 
Can Do: 


Write a Sermon or Lecture in large type. 
flighclass Correspondence in a beautitul mini- 
ature type (full of individuality), both on the 
machine at one time: “Just Turn The Knob” 
Write Manuscript in any standard body type; 
emphasize in /ta/zc; or make insertions in any 
language; all on the same machine. 

“Just Turn The Knob” 
Carry any two combinations of Languages or 
English type sets—on the machine at the same 
time ;—for one or the other— 

“Just Turn The Knob” 


Write a Business Letter or Document in a stand- 
ard business type, but for telegram quotations 
or other matters for emphasis, thereis an //alzc, 
both on the machine at one time: 

“Just Turn The Knob” 


TWO STYLES OR LYPH> or 


languages, 


The Reasons for 
Selecting the 


Multiplex 


Hammond 


personal. 


STOP AND THINK 


that the ordinary typewriter does just straight- 
away writing; no change, no versatility. It is 
contracted, routine. 

Even by comparison with all other type- 
writers—THE MULTIPLEX 

Will add to your convenience. 

Will make you enjoy your writing. 

Will give zest to your copy. 

Will bring relief to fatigue. 


It is the writing machine of the preferred 
class. 


It will do all any other typewriter will do and 
many things no other typewriter can do. 

Large type of reading from Rostrum, min- 
zature type for church record work and mem- 
bership card index. 


two to five different 


carried on the machine AT ONCE. 


"JUST TURN THE KNOB" and change instantly 


from Roman Type to Italics, 


or Miniature Ro- 


man, or our Beautiful derrtht dube, or from 
inglish to Greek, Russian, German, French, ete. 
Any other type or Language can be substituted 


in a few seconds. 


Special Terms to Clergy. 


Please send full particulars to 
Name. 
Address . 


Occupation . 


Ask for them. 


CATALOG FOR THE ASKING 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


69th Street at East River 
NEW YORK CITY - NEW YORK 


The APPEARANCE. of 
its work is distinctive and highly 


] 
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ALL DENOMINATIONS HAVE ACCEPTED THE 
Twentieth Century New Testament 


The New (Modern English) Translation 


@q A vivid, living New Testament, interpreting the true spirit of the 
original writings in the language of today. Scholars of all denomi- 
nations labored thirteen years on this New rendering of the Scriptures. 


NEW THIN-PAPER 
EDITION 


151, 16mo, cloth, 
152x, Morocco, _ net $1.75 
153x, Morocco, net $2.25 
154x, Morocco, Divinity 
Circuit, net $3.50 


net $1.00 


WES H. SNOWDEN, D. D. 


ne Psychology of 
fl ee 

_ Religion 

“It should appeal to all 
iristians, and especially 
‘teachers and general 
iders, as it will enable 
+m to understand better 
» religious life and be 
wre efficient in Christian 
wvice.”—Pttsburgh 
oss. Net $1.50 


LFORD E. LUCCOCK 


ve-Minute 


Shop-Talks 


‘n each of these thirty or 
wre brief addresses, Mr. 
»ecock contrives to com- 
ess into a five-minute 
kk the wisdom and coun- 
of a fifty-minute ser- 


om. Net $1.00 
Bs eae 
‘eapons forW orkers 


‘A mine of fresh outline 
dresses, illustrations 
d incidents, children’s 
dressesandillustrations, 
dle reading and talks, 
nperance addresses and 
ints, ete.”"—Christzan 
Twocate. Net 75c. 


WARD LEIGH FPELL 


ur Troublesome 
aligious Questions 


4 frank, earnest inquiry 
o, and discussion of, the 
yblems of religious creed 
d conduct which vex and 
rplex believer and un- 
iever alike. Net $1.35 


A New Harmony of the Gospels 


The TWENTIETH CENTURY 
STORY OF THE CHRIST 
Now Ready @ sivcativeot the 
life of Christ, compiled by Henry T. 
Sell, author of Sell’s Bible Studies, 


from the Twentieth Century New 
Testament. 
Fascinating for general reading—Ideal for 1917 S.S. 


Lessons, specially arranged Lenten Reading, Bible 
Classes, Weekly Prayer Meetings, etc. Cloth, 60c net. 


FREDERICK LYNCH 


The Challenge 


The Church and the New World Order 
A forward look taken by a man who is 


regarded as a vigorous and liberal 
thinker. Dr. Lynch contends that, with 
the coming of peace, the Church will be 
faced with some tremendous and inevi- 
table problems which she-must meet 
with a new application of Christian prin- 
ciples. 12mo, cloth, net $1.25 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS GEORGE 


The Twelve 


Apostolic Types of Christian Men 
“Under his living touch the apostles 
seem very much like the men we know and 
their problems not dissimilar to ourown.”’ 
—The Congregationalzst. Net $1.00 


REV. MARTIN ANSTEY, M. A. 


How to Understand the Bible 


An Exposition of the Method, a Dem- 
onstration of the Power, and a Revela- 
tion of the Joy of Bible Study. A book 
presenting seven methods of Bible study, 
and furnishing an appraisement of the 
respective value and spiritual fruitful- 
ness of each. Net $1.00 


| Ask ANY Bookseller for 


REVELLS’ 


BOOKS = y 
158 Fifth Avenue, New. York 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


DAVID BAINES GRIFFITHS 


When Faiths Flash 
Out 


Essays in Spiritual Replenishment 

Surveying the moral con- 
fusion which seems to have 
fallen on the world in these 
crucial days, Mr. Griffths 
casts about for some an- 
chorage for perplexed be- 
lievers. Net $1.00 


ELIJAH P. BROWN jajor of 
“The Real Billy, Sunday,” etc. 


Point and Purpose 
in Preaching 


Many a vital fact and 
many a needful reminder 
are here put in keen awak- 
ening terms. ‘‘Ram’s 
Horn Brown” is known the 
country over. Net $1.00 


BURRIS A. JENKINS 


The Man inthe Street 
and Religion 


The author of this book, 
who is chaplain of a regi- 
ment, pastor of a large 
church, and an enthusiast 
on men's sports, shows that 
everyone is, at heart, reli- 
gious. Net $1 25 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Heart to Heart 
Appeals 


Thecream of Mr. Bryan’s 
public utterances, selected 
from his principal speeches 
and lectures. The topics 
treated of include the fol- 
lowing: Money; Imperial- 
ism; Labor; Trusts; In- 
come Tax; Peace; Reli- 
gion; Pan-Americanism, 


“ete. Net $1.00 
EN 
a 
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THE BEST WAY “TheSanitary connuno. Cups 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary, 


The individual com- 
munion service per- 
mits an impressive 


ceremony. : a 
We introducedindi- (a=. 

vidual cups (many 

state laws now demand them). & g 


We make the finest quality of ~SENT FOR TRIAL 
beautiful polished trays and 


supply thousands of satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
tines CHUPeReS and FREE CATALOG with quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUAL. COMMUNION SERVICE 
E Does YOUR Church use this 


cleanly and sanitary method? 

Send for catalog and _ special 
Z offer. Outfits on trial. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 17 Lima, Ohio 


MENEELY BELL CO 
197 BROAGWAY.- MY CITY 


LS 


It is conceded that the individual communion 
cup is the best. 

Why not introduce it now? 

It is reverent. It is sanitary. . 

The Service is chaste and beautiful. : 

The quality of our Service is the finest on the 


market. x é 
Quality—not price—should determine your choice. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 


? FOLDING TH 
HORGANS [itp 
R = 


Bring people tochurch. Theirclear, beautiful, 

sustained, far-reaching tones are a power for 

good. Your church should have one. Durability guar- 
anteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog_.& buying plans 


le 


WE GUARANTEE 


$] UP Send for Catalogues McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


BELLS  ascccizity 
PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGAN! 


$10 AND UP 

The White Pipe-Tone Folding Orgai 
is SWEETEST in quality of TONE. 
STRONGEST in volume of TONE. 
LIGHTEST in WEIGHT. 
MOST DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION. 
EASIEST to OPERATE. 
PRICES the most REASONABLE. 
GUARANTEE the best. 

A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
221 Englewood Avenue - CHICAGO, ILL 

ree Catalogue. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To solicit subscriptions for the RECORD OF CHRISTIA! 
WORK. Write to Subscription Department for rules anc 
particulars. 


Record of Christian Work - - East Northfield, Mas: 


The. Chinese 
Woolflower 


introduced by us three years 
he" ago is now acknowledged to be 
‘Ye the greatest new garden an- 

A\aug Dual. It is a success every- 

LZ gee where, plants growing 2 to 3 
of pe” feet, a pyramid of color, its 
f Ke, N many branches bearing great 
tea SN ballsofwool-like substanceand 
\/ Most intense crimson scarlet. 


—— Manufacturers of World 
Famous 3 and 5 ply oak 
cases, 


BILHORN BROTHERS| ~~ =<& 
136 W. Lake St., Chicago, lll.| Style O 


_-)—, FABER FOLDING 
ORGANS 


They are the most compact, have 
the largest volume and sweetest 
tone of any Folding Organ on the 
market. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue, price-list and free trial offer. 


folds like a suttcase 


HOMO FABER, Dept. 302 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., - - Chicago 


it our 1917 Wall Paper 

Book—filled from cover to cover 
with hundreds of offers that will help 
you to radically reduce the cost of wall 
papering your home. Send for book of 
samples today. Satisfaction on all 
purchases guaranteed or money back 


Address 
Bouse Near- Monlgomouy Wad Dept. 
LEE ILL Guaran or Your Money Back) a aise 


MEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY FT.WORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
Bae ee Ss SES 


Flowers develop inJune and 
‘= none fade before frost, ever 
* brilliant and showy beyond 


cM eS \ 

Sil IKEA belief. Seed per pkt. 10 cts. 

‘ Bon aN XQ 8 for 25 ots. : 
: ‘j New Mastodon Pansies. For 


In\a immense size, wonderful col- 

+ S £ 4 ors and vigor they are marvels. 

« Seed 10 cts. per pkt.,8 for 25cts. 

Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 cts. 

These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets, 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Big Oatalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 7 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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‘A NEW DICTIONARY 


That Is More Than a Dictionary 


| G 0c . with Thumb Index, $ Containing Supplemental Information 
°9 4 8S 


o Much in Demand To-day, such as 


| Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; 
The Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; 
| Weights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other 
| information that makes it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. 


IT IS CALLED 


_ NEW UNIVERSAL SELF- 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


| Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of 
+ Maps—1,114 Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 54 x 74 inches, 
) lginches thick. Made for the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar diction- 
aries is shown ‘in its table of contents, as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction- 
ary of foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Com- 
merce and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
significant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of men 
and women with their derivation and meaning. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dictionary 
of Formis and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American States and 
Cities, etc. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary of Simplified Spelling adopted by the Simplified Board. Sta- 
tistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each 
census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms of Letters—business, social. etc. Forms of Speeches on 
various occasions. Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of foreign Coins in the 
United States. Declaration of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s Farewell 
Address. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


NEW AND COMPLETE 


: Without question the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found 
: Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.32 


The size of this work is 10}4 x 13% inches, printed on high-finish paper and durably bound 


. 


in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping 


i During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. 
/ New towns have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have 
been built. These changes have been recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World. 2 

THE MAPS—There are 128 pages, beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth as 
4 1S the plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the 
most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean 
cut throughout, carefully graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. On the mar- 
gin of each map is a quick reference index of principal towns, cities, counties. etc, _ 

RAILROADS~ Railroads are shown baa memes and wAVery, few exceptions, in crowded or densely popu- 

ions, every railroad station and post office is named. q 

Es cork contsius double page tape of the World, Eastern United States and Canada, Western United 
States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New Engiand, Eastern New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, East- 
ern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The other maps occupy 
single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail, etc. On the margin of each map is an alphabetically arranged 
index of counties (or other minor divisions), cities and towns. A division or place may be instantly located with- 
out turning the page. The convenience of such a quick reference index will be fenaiy appreciated. 

Another valuable feature of this work is a very complete list of the cities of the world, giving the latest 


population statistics, including the 


1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


i ulation figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. An illustrated chap- 
Be it tio Danaea Canal elves a detailed description of this great enterprise, with maps in color. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


nT 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 


NR 
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soma EDUCATIONAL <x 


Advertisements in this department are 25 cents a line, one inch for $3.50 a month, two inches 
$6.25, and larger space pro rata. Address all orders and inquiries to 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOO 


Dr. WILBERT W. WHITE, President ; 
This institution is subdivided into The School of Theology, The School of Religious Pedagogy, The School fer 


Bible Teachers, and s 
THE SCHOOL OF MISSIONS ; 


The School of Missions has a two years’ course, consisting of 434 hours of required work in the Bible and BES) 
hours of other work. The mastery of the English Bible is regarded as fundamental in the preparation of the mis-) 
sionary, whatever his particular field. 

By the method employed by the Department of Phonetics and Missionary Linguistics in this School studenis) 
save Several years that would be largely lost by old methods of language study. S| 

All the great mission fields of the Eastern Hemisphere are this year represented in the classes in missionary 
linguistics in this School. 


In addition to the advantages of this School, the student has unparalleled opportunities for the study of religiors | 
institutions in this great city with its 1900 churches, its church administrative boards, missionary boards, heac- 
quarters of interdenominational institutions, numerous missions, social settlements, and charitable organizations, 
and its evangelistic activities among all classes. For catalogue and information, address the President. J 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL, - - 541 Lexington Avenue, New Yor = 


HARTFORD Sune acneaes || EK ASTER MUSIC 

THEOLOGICAL | 

Graduate fellowships, both foreign and resident SEMIN ARY For discriminating schools we have issued some 
excellent material 


Open to college graduates of all churches, 
* y 
HE LIVES INDEED by C. Harold Lowden : 


Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 

THE TRIUMPH by various composers 
ARISCUS, A FRIEND OF THE NAZARENE, 


Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
an excellent song story for leader and chor 


Kennedy School of Missions 
= FOUR NEW EASTER SONGS FOR THE LI 


Fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics TLE TOTS 
ee 79 Beacon Strect, Boston, Mase. atk EVERLASTING LIFE—Cantata for Choirs 
cs uilding. Courses of one, two an r ; 
guare Postion for eacnaies Siiilarceececaia Medical ALL HAIL _THE MORN OF VICTORY—Son; 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. for Medium Voice 
READY ARROWS for GOSPEL WORKERS OCTAVO ANTHEMS in all styles 
Indispensable For Personal Workers SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ae of nee pore nse ate on all 
important questions as to Bible Teaching, on 
Atonement, Sin, Salvation, Heaven, Hell, ete. | T H E H E I D E L B E R G P R E Ss 
Should be in every Christian Worker’s pocket 3 
for quick reference in refuting the arguments of the - 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna 


unbeliever. Pocket size, Red Ker. Morocco, 35¢ 
Bible Readers and Christian 


postpaid. Agents wanted. Order from Dept, R.C. W. 
’ MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO., 22 Quincy St., Chicago 
Workers Self-Help Hand Book 
Short and plain articles by nearly 100 experienced 


PEWS PULPITS, Altar Chairs, 
Christian writers. Just the Help over hard 


yCollection Plates, Com- 

munion Tables, Sunday School ry | t 

Seats, Settees, Auditorium and Movable places you have been locking for. How to lead, 

f Folding Chairs, Lodge and School Furni- {h]||teach, testify, pray and grow. Young Christians 
ture. When writing state requirements. helper, experienced workers’ guide. Pkt. size, 

i jogs. Red Cloth, 2Sc, Mor. 35c, postpd. Ants. wntd. 

=/ GEO. W NOBLE, Monon Bidg., Chicago, Il: 


E. H. STAFFORD MEG. CO. 
Dept. 25 3 Chicago, Tl. 


Is one of the strong features that has helped to earn the 
present world-wide reputation and endorsement of the 


Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 


No printer’s ink used, thus avoiding soiled hands and clothing. 
No expensive supplies. Always ready for use. . 


SENT ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL without deposit 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 834 x 13 in- 
ches), contains a continuous roll of our new PRICE 


“Dausco’’ Oiled Parchment Back duplicating surface $7 50 
e : 


(which can be used over and over again), 2 bottl 
of Ink, Rubber and Powder . sa u ce 


FELIX I. DAUS DUPLICATOR COMPANY, Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


een eh es 


For Eastertide entertainments of the Par- 
Re ish, the lifelike images projected by the 


Bausch lomb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
will be found of great value. 


} Our sixty years of experience as optical 
‘manufacturers and our large staff of experts 
stand behind every instrument as guaran- 
tees of durability and satisfaction. 


A great saving in current expense over the 
old-style A. C. arc has been effected by the 
srecent adaptation to the Balopticon of the 
i gas-filled Mazda lamp, which has the addi- 
(tional advantage of greatly simplifying 
operation. 

} Our Combined Model (illustrated) projects both 
fp slides and opaque objects, with 


instant interchange. Price 
$120—other models, $25 up. 


lllustrated price list with full de- 
scription free. Write for tt. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


529 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington 
Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of 
~  High-Grade Optical Products 


1910-1911-1912-1913-1914-1915 
jout 1,000 pages in each $2.50 Each 


i cord of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


In. East Northfield, Mass. 


| A modern, brick cottage on Bir- 
i nam Road, East Northfield, Mass. 
| The house has ten rooms, three bath- 
rooms and a basement laundry and 
‘is heated by hot air furnace. The 
i lot comprises approximately nine 
acres, with new stable, young or- 
‘chard and dirt tennis court. 


Enquire of 


| 

| W. W. C. 

| ; Care Record of Christian Work, 
East Northfield, Mass. 
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Correspondence 


Bible Study 


“Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
2 Timothy, 2:15 


word of truth.’’ 


Correspondence Study 

Has Been Demonstra- 

ted as a Most Efficient 
Educational Method 


The Moody Bible 
Institute has a fully 
equipped department 
exclusively devoted 
to teaching by cor- 
respondence. 


Our aimisforcareful 
business administra- 
tion, most efficient 
teaching and courte- 
ous attentionto allin- 
quirers and students. 


Our courses are 
thoroughly tested 
and increasingly 


popular. Notwith- 
standing the world war, 
which has affected our 

work in many parts of the 
world, theabsorption of the 
people in the prosperous 
business conditions in our 
country, and the opposi- 
tion of destructive criti- 


cism, large gains were made last year over 
Our courses will 


any previous year. 
satisfy your needs. 


Write For Full Particulars to 


The Moody Bible Institute 
153-163 Institute Place, Dept. T-8, Chicago, Ill. 


DOLDDELOUNCO CON OO ENTS TANT EDEL ETD 


We Offer These 


Eight Courses 


Synthetic Bible Study 
—a fascinatingstudy 
of the contents of the 
whole Bible, ‘‘really 
in a class by itself.” 


Practical Christian 
Wor 
—for soul winners 
and workers in ex- 
ceptional forms of 
Christian service. 


Bible Doctrine 
—a biblical! course in 
the great doctrine of 
the Christian faith. 


Bible ChapterSummary 
—a unique method of 
becoming acquain- 
ted with every chap- 
ter in the Bible. 


Introductory Bible 
Course 
—true to its name. 


Evangelism 
—nothing in modern 
evangelism overe 
looked. 


Christian Evidences 
—an old subject 
brought up to date. 


THE SCOFIELD 

BIBLE CORRE- 

SPONDENCE COURSE 
—scholarly, com- 
prehensive, tested 
for a quarter of a 
century, and taken 
already by ten thou- 
sand students, is still 
presented as the 
most comprehensive 
course in Bible study 
ever offered by cor- 
respondence, 


SE  meSART Pu SOR Rp Re a MR Ug aa EB 
=n 


TA TTUTITUTUTOTILNTOTALUTU EOI EVOTOVILOTOVA EVI TOWTOUUOLUOP TUTOR LOUL OTRO EO 
i Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 
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LENTEN AND 
EASTER 


You can secure, at small expense, Ready-Prepared and 

. beautifully Illustrated Lecture- Sermons especially appro- 
priate for Lenten and Easter Services. Various subjects, 
such as ‘The Journeys of Jesus,” “Easter in Modern Jeru- 
salem” and “The Passion Play” give you excellent ma- 
terial for a Series of Lecture-Sermons that will attract 
larger congregations Each Lecture-Sermon is complete 
in itself with Lantern Slides depicting the scenes and 
events described. You can add material of your own if 
desirable. 


We have over 100 Ready-Prepared Lecture-Sermons 
and Lectures, on Religious, Travel, Historical and War 
Subjects, each prepared by an authority. 40 to 100 Lan- 
tern Slides accompanying each; made from photographs 
selected from our world-wide collection. They project 
clear and sharp and are the best slides obtainable. Lec- 
tures are typewritten and bound into handy pamphlets. 
Everything reaches you in a compact carrying case, 
ready for immediate use. 


Lecture-Sermons and Lectures are rented, or sold out- 
right, at trifling cost. Write at once for particulars and 
our new catalogue of subjects. We supply Lanterns also. 
Ask for our Special “‘Balopticon” proposition for Churches. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Dept. 52, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DRINK 
GOOD COFFEE 


An opportunity is offered to the readers of th 
RecorD OF CuRISTIAN Worx to find out — 
what good coffee really is. 


Brill’s Incomparable Coff 


is now offered by mail for the first time, wita 
an absolute guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. You take norisk. If we do not sell youa 
better coffee at the prices quoted below, thai 
you can buy from your local dealer, our guaran 
tee protects you. 4 

The coffee marked with an * has been the 
private table coffee of the Brill family in Phila 
delphia for nearly twenty years. It has bee 
selected from hundreds of grades and is posi 
tively the best that can be purchased. 

By parcel post at WHOLESALE PRIC 
in 5-pound packages. : 

Postage prepaid within 300 miles of Phila: 
delphia. Add 20 cents for postage if order | 
from a greater distance. 


*4.Oc grade, 5 pounds - $1.45 
35c grade, 5 pounds - $1.25 
$1.00 


30c grade, 5 pounds - 


Send for a Trial Order of 5 Pounds and be Convinced < 


° (Established 188) 1% 
Brill B rothers, 2378 Germantown Ae 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Scriptures Examined on the Length of the Times of the Gentiles. L 
hen They Will Close Demonstrated, Subject to Uninspired History and Chronology. 
The Rapture and the Revelation demonstrated to occur at the feast of trumpets, which is 


“The Coming of the Lord Draweth Nigh’ 


When They Began Definitely Establishee 


e Jewish New Year’s D: 


The Year-Day Principle God Given. The Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks proved to be a Year-Day period. His 


toric and Futurist Interpreters both in error. 


Light on these questions promised at “the time of the end.” 


4 
64 pages, Sixth Edition, Enlarged with Appendices, 125th Thousand. ‘ 
Price: Postage Paid, 5c. each; 30c. doz.; $2.00 per hundred. f 

This Pamphlet is Unique in its teachings, showing the proximity of the Coming ofthe Lord. | . ’ 

We exhort all Christians to procure a copy and tf you agree with tts teachings, help us to get tt before the Worla 
Procure them by the DOZEN, HUNDRED or THOUSAND and scatter them among your Friends and Fellow Citizens 


They are very cheap, we are selling them at less than cost. ot 
We Believe there is No Truth More Important for the World at this time. 4 


| 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS: 


“I consider this one of the most wonderful little books in the world. 
It seems to me a positive revelation from the Lord—a drawing aside of 
the veil which by infinite wisdom kept the Lord’s people ignorant of that 
which they were better not to know. Butat midnight (midnight sorrow 
exists now) there‘was a cry heard, ‘Behold, the bridegroom cometh.’ ” 

“Dear Brother in Christ: Some weeks ago I received through the 
the mail four copies of your booklet, ‘On the Length of the Times of 
the Gentiles.’ I read it with great interest and then read it again and 
again and after much prayer I quoted, ‘I find no fault in this man.’ 
I laid it aside for some days and then read it again andagain. ThenI 
began wondering ‘Who is sufficient for these things? ” 

‘I received several days ago several copies of your excellent booklet, 
‘The Coming of the Lord Draweth Nigh.’ I have read it and am re- 
reading it and propose then to study it through again with my wife. 
I have carefully studied the illustrations that you have given of the 
year-day prophecies, and I want to thank you for the help and the 
light that you have given me upon this long-time precious and inter- 
esting theme. I have read considerable upon the subject but this was 
absolutely new to me in several most interesting details... .Iama 
Presbyterian pastor and shall pass on the solemn truth you have 
brought to my attention to my people.” 

“I thank you heartly for so kindly sending me the four copies of 
your booklet, ‘Times of the Gentiles.’ It is exceedingly interesting 
and how it makes the heart warm to think He may come this very 
year! I wonder if He will.” 

“T am impressed that God has given you this truth and can’t but 
think it will be a great blessing to any one who would peruse it can- 
didly and prayerfully.” 

“Thank you many times for the booklets, ‘The Coming of the Lord.’ 
To inquiring minds the subject-matter of your booklet has been of in- 
tensest interest, Everywhere near here, and east 20 miles or so, where 
I had a week’s Gospel meetings, your message had, shall I say, the 
‘right of way.’. . . Your little booklet has claimed more time and at- 
tention than any booklet of its size I ever saw. I think I can say— 
and still it is pondered and sought for.” 


“A* genuine shock from which after these days I did not recover @ 
yet, is the result of reading your recent tract. I read it at one sittin 
and then with the Bible in hand. I am surprised beyond measure. 
am not yet sufficiently sobered up to distill this very strong draught 
But I rejoice. secretly in my heart. It may be truth. Oh, how grand? 
you really have found the true key to unlock this marvelous mystery. 

“T have read your tract twice. Read it aloud to Brother L. an 
wish to express my appreciation of it. I, too, think there is a stro 
probability of its literal fulfillment. Since ‘The wise shall uni 
stand’ I think that there is clear teaching of not only about when o} 
Lord will come, but just when He will come, if only we have the spirit 
ual discernment to see it.” 4 

“The argument of the booklet is to my mind quite conclusive, and 
is just what I have been expecting in these closing days. Iam g 
if the Lord is pleased to use you in the discovery and promulgation 
such all-important truths.” 

“Your marvelous booklet on ‘Times of the Gentiles’ is finding @: 
readers.” 

“A booklet has come into my possession, ‘The Coming of the Lor 
Draweth Nigh,’ written and published by yourself, which expositi 
has taken hold of my heart, and it seems should be a mighty str 
of blessing to the ‘redeemed ones,’ and as we have over 1,000 on o' 
tract list (for we publish same), we are anxious to get it into th 
hands, for we feel sure He must come very soon. Can we buy same 
you? and if we can, what is the price per 100 and by the thousand?” — 

“How do I thank Him for the wonderful revelation of His work H 
has given you, and I want several of my friends to be able to exami 
the Word by the aid of what the Lord has given you, so that they m 
be drawn closer to Himself, and be more occupied with the spreadin 
of the Gospel tidings while it is yet day. May the Lord of all grat 
richly bless you and use the little book to His honor and glory in tl 
awakening of His people and the quickening of His church.” 
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American The Fund for Armenian 
Notes. Relief has received $26.83 


from the Home for the Aged 
and the Infirm on Blackwell’s Island, 
N. Y..—the first offering ever taken at 
the church. One woman, a paralytic 
with but one arm, washed for the women 
in the ward at a cent a wash and made 
twenty-five cents for the collection. 
The official bulletin of the committee 
states that “it is more and more appar- 
ent that the war relief comes and must 
come chiefly from the churches. A well- 
known New York clergyman who was 
- looking over the financial receipts of one 
of the war relief organizations recently 
remarked that practically all the money 
was coming from churches and Sunday 
schools.” 


The College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines is situated at 
Santa Cruz, Laguna, and thither come 
500 students from all over the archi- 
j pelago. To minister to their religious 
: and social needs a student church of 
_reinforced concrete, neat and substan- 
tial, has been erected on mission prop- 
erty close by the college campus. Many 
of the students are Christian men, and 
as a whole are a fine lot of fellows. 
Mr. Charles R. Hamilton, who is work- 
ing among them, would like to stock a 
library in the reading-room of the 
church and would be grateful for any 
second-hand books of travel, biography, 
history, a dictionary, an encyclopedia, 
volumes of good sermons, Bible com- 
mentaries, books for young men on 
“setting on in life,’ in short, anything 
which would go to the making up of a 
good general library. If these were sent 
to the Board of Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, they would be transshipped. 
Standard magazines would be, after 
their reading in America, gratefully re- 
ceived by Mr. Hamilton and his young 
men at Santa Cruz, Laguna, P. I. 
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The organ of New England Unita- 
rianism has this significant note in a 
recent issue: 

“Many letters are received in the 
Register office from non-Unitarian min- 
isters, admitting their interest in our faith 
and asking to become subscribers to the 
Register. They wish to stay in their 
churches and reform them from within.” 
(The italics are ours.) ; 

It would be interesting to the evan- 
gelical churches and seminaries which 
support these clandestine “reformers” if 
the Register should publish their names, 
but it will not. The procedure is too 
dishonorable to disclose the names of 
those engaged in it. 

Alongside this quotation should be 
placed another from a correspondent in 
the same paper, a prominent Unitarian 
minister, Dr. George Willis Cooke. It 
will explain why we object to subterra- 
nean Unitarian propaganda by persons 
supposedly Christian. He says: “From 
the point of view of those who refuse 
us the name (of Christians) we not only 
are not Christians but we do not wish 
to accept their kind of religion what- 
ever name is given it... . . We should 
not forget that Christianity is essentially 
sectarian... . . Its claim to manifest a 
special and exclusive revelation makes it 
sectarian, dogmatic, bigoted... . . I 
have lost all desire to claim that I am 
a Christian. It appears to me that 
Christianity has proven itself impotent 
of ability to justify its own moral claims 
as regards the nations professing its 
creed. . . The Christian talks much 
about God and to a large extent is indif- 
ferent to the genuine needs of man, etc., 
etc.” 

“Ne Temere” arrogance has exhibited 
itself in Ireland, Quebec and other 
Ultramontane countries. Its first ap- 
pearance under the American flag is 
reported in the Canal Zone. Mr. Car- 
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son, an Episcopalian clergyman, married 
a couple in Ancon. Three days later the 
pair—one of whom was apparently a 
Roman Catholic—secured another license 
and were married by the Rev. Daniel 
Quijano, a Roman Catholic priest. On the 
license, when returned, this gentleman, it 
seems, made the following entry: 

“N, B. No: Catholic parties’ can) (be 
married by ministers who do not belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church, but only 
by Roman Catholic priests. Otherwise 
the marriage will be void and the parties 
remain free to be married to’some other 
person. And the children whom they 
may have are looked upon as unlawful. 
This law is for all the world and for 
every nation.” 

The matter having been brought be- 
fore Mr. Harding, the acting governor 
of the Zone, Father Quijano was 
promptly informed that his pronounce- 
ment was not in line with the laws and 
customs of the United States of America 
and was duly censured. 


Mr. Max Yergan, a colored man edu- 
cated at Shaw University and till lately 
student secretary among negro students, 
volunteered for mission work in India 
after hearing Mr. Edward Carter, former 
secretary among students in India. He 
sailed last year for Bangalore, where he 
is now doing Y. M. C. A. work among 
Indian Sepoys. He is so appreciated 
that Mr. Mott has been asked by cable 
for six more like him to labor among 
native troops in India and German East 
Africa. Mr. Yergan is the first negro 
sent out by an American mission board 
to labor among Orientals and his career 
is awakening much interest in missions 
among colored students in the United 
States. 


The number of Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
working among the troops along the 
Mexican frontier now reaches 160. 
Every few weeks an expedition using 
motor trucks carries Y. M. C. A. supplies 
to the men of General Pershing’s com- 
mand in Mexico. The Association on 
the border is housed in forty-two large 
frame buildings. 

One interesting feature of the frontier 
work has been the organization of edu- 
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cation in the military camps. At Mer- 
cedes, Texas, the high school building 
has been handed over to the Associa- 
tion free of charge, and classes in algebra, 
Latin, German, Spanish, etc., are open 
to the soldier boys. At Llano Grande, 
with Indiana troops, the educational 
committee consists of Captain Slagel 
who is, at home, principal of a school, 
Captain Kelly and Lieutenant Hershy, 
both of the last two being teachers. In- 
struction is given in Building No. 1 of 
the Association in drafting, algebra, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, etc.; in 
Building No. 2 a class in commercial 
law of fifteen members is conducted by 
G. G. Chapin of the University of Min- 
nesota, a practising attorney. Other 
University of Minnesota men _ teach 
political economy, botany, stenography 
and civil government. 


Dr. C. C. Torrey of Yale has published 
a study of the composition and date of 
the Acts in which he seems to prove 
that the language of the first half of 
the book is that of a translation into 
Greek. The Aramaic idioms and even 
order of words are, he thinks, preserved. 
From chapter sixteen the language is 
that of free composition and of very dif- 
ferent literary structure and expression. 
Professor Torrey collects and examines 
the Semitic and Aramaic expressions in 
the first fifteen chapters of. the Evan- 
gelist’s work. 

The Rev. Dr. Stough has been hold- 
ing evangelistic services in Cincinnati 
in a large tabernacle seating 7000 per- 
sons. Opposition from anti-evangelical 


elements and from the liquor dealers - 


has been very bitter. Window cards 
advertising the meeting were placed in 
business houses. The liquor men sent 
their agents about to bring pressure 
upon merchants to remove them, and 
this was done in 269 cases out of 274! 


It is said that of the 5000 employees of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit, 4200 are 
members of the Stonemen’s Fellowship 
—the new brotherhood of laymen in 
Philadelphia and neighboring cities. 
‘About 150,000 more are enlisted in this 
organization, 
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The first Catholic Church in New York 
for Belgians is now being constructed 
on West 47th Street, and will cost 
$50,000. It will be called St. Albert's. 


The Rev. Dr. James Empringham, 
formerly rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Syracuse, who has been serving as Met- 
ropolitan Superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League for New York City, has 
become secretary of the Church Temper- 
ance Society. Concurrently with this 
change comes the news that the Con- 
vention of the great diocese of New York 
has unanimously passed a resolution in 
favor of the Optional Prohibition Bill 
for New York State. Doctor Empring- 
ham’s appointment is, he tells us, “to 
give force and effect to the expressed 
desire of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for an earnest participation in 
the practical phases of this reform..... 
Little did I dream when I stepped into 
the loneliness of the Anti-Saloon firing 
line that my brethren of the Church 
would be by my side so largely and so 
soon.” 


Where a Little 
Help Will Do 
Great Good. 


In the general distress 
which oppresses Europe 
like a nightmare one 
small group of needy 
ones should not be forgotten—the ma- 
rooned students in Switzerland. When 
the war broke out there were several 
thousand foreign students in the univer- 
sities of Switzerland,—over half of them 
women,—representing some thirty na- 
tions. Suddenly hundreds of these 
found themselves cut off from contact 
with their homes and home incomes. 
Further than this, hundreds of Russian 
students in German and Austrian uni- 
versities and polytechnics found it nec- 
essary to take flight into Switzerland, 
as animals in flood time, in order to 
escape internment. As one can imagine, 
the two and a half years of war have 
not lightened the lot of these young 
people. Suicides have been common 
among them—so common that the 
Zurich newspapers have been forbidden 
to report them for fear of exciting a 
serious epidemic. A case is mentioned 
by a writer in the Student World,—three 
Russian sisters struggling to maintain 
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their studies on $15 a month each. “One 
evening last month Marouschka went 
out and did not return; the following 
day a letter arrived addressed to her 
sisters and saying: ‘I am going away in 
order to leave my part of our allowance 
to you. Finish your medical studies as 
soon as possible so as to go back to 
Russia and help our peasant women who 
need you. My share in helping them is 
to make your work and life possible for 
you. I go away. About three days 
later her body was found in the lake 
which her sisters see from their win- 
dow.” 

The National Y. W. C. A. (600 Madison 
Avenue) will remit to Miss Elizabeth M. 
Clarke, their student secretary in Switzer- 
land, any gifts for the hard-pressed refugee 
students. 


The Work of During the prohibition 
the “Mocker” campaign of 1914, the drink 
in Italy. interests of California were 


delighted to receive a tele- 
gram from a leading New York Presby- 
terian pastor urging voters to reject the 
proposed legislation. Wine was, in his 
judgment, the bastion and bulwark of de- 
fense against strong liquors. In a recent 
number of Nuova Antologia, the leading 
Italian review, the place of honor is. given 
to an article by Dr. Leonardo Bianchi, 
M. P., on “Alcoholism in Italy.” No bet- 
ter commentary could be made on Dr. 
Parkhurst’s theory. (The italicized sen- 
tences are of the author’s own underscor- 
ing.) 

“In truth I have found this pernicious 
prejudice (that wine is strengthening) in 
all the lands of the South in which I have 
been able to investigate. This prejudice 
has been handed down from the ancient 
Latins and the great poets. It has been 
fortified by the idea still current of the 
value of wine for health and human happi- 
ness, veiled by the flattery of its supposed 
harmlessness which has been transmitted 
to us as an article of faith. Among us 
much wine is drunk but acute intoxication, 
with its corresponding consequences, is rare. 
Indeed in about 30 years of direction and 
service in clinics and insane asylums of 
Palermo and Naples I, who have been in 
the habit of examining directly all or nearly 
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all of the sick who have come to us, have 
run across only rarely forms of acute in- 
toxication from alcohol and especially of 
delirium tremens.. 

“Nevertheless, not less strong and pro- 
found is the conviction of a slow intoxica- 
tion of our people across the centuries and 
that this slow intoxication has exercised an 
obscure and insidious, yet certain, action 
upon the nervous centers, in the regions 
where wine-growing is most extended. 
Further, that it has not been without 
influence upon the lowered powers of re- 
sistance in the workman, in the lack of 
tenacity in civil undertakings, in the greater 
tendency to litigiousness. I can 
affirm that the large number of epileptics 
and of subjects showing the strongest 
marks of degeneracy come from the prov- 
inces where wine-growing is most flourish- 
ing and most thoughtless the cult of the 
vine’s product.” 

Dr. Bianchi suggests as coming from this 
slow intoxication with wine, epilepsy, 
criminality, idiocy, arthritis, polysarcia, in- 
dolence, indifference, lowered disposition 
to noble impulses, great excitability, iras- 
cibility, excessive impulsiveness, a lack of 
perseverance in following the ends most 
useful to one’s own existence with the 
means and methods suitable. 

The criminals who are brought into the 
Naples insane asylum are, he avers, in the 
majority of cases wine-drinkers. “‘Almost 
all of the most dreadful criminals I have 
had under observation had drunk before 
committing their crime. Many of the 
tragedies of the barracks owed their stage- 
setting to alcohol. Misdea, Radice, Caru- 
son, drank before becoming examples of 
fierce bloodshedding. Many criminals 
not themselves drinkers are sons of drink- 
ers. Lombroso and Ferri have sustained 
the same thesis with strong arguments. It 
is in the drinkshops that are prepared many 
of the war plans which criminality under- 
takes against civilization.” 


Jewish Notes. The religious confusion 
of Judaism is apparent in 
the utterances of its leaders. Prof. H. 
Cohen, the philosopher of Marburg, writ- 
ing in Ost und West says, “The reconcilia- 
tion of man with God remains the eternal 


problem, the eternal task of the confessors 


men. 
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of the Jewish religion.” But whence is this 
reconciliation to come? Christ is rejected. 
The late Rabbi Klein of Stockholm dis- 
tributed New Testaments among his people, 
but with no idea of bringing them to Christ. 
Rather because he insisted that in this way 
they would be convinced that Jesus was 
only a Jew! Another writer, Mr. J. Hur- 
witz in Der Jiidische Weltschmerz, frankly 
confesses: “We have nothing; there is 
nothing in us. We have nothing within 
wherewith to fill our souls.” One hears on 
the one hand of numerous baptisms of 
Russian Jews. They go to Wiborg and 
Helsingfors in Finland and join the Lu- 
theran Church. Pastor Porro of Helsing- 
fors is said to have baptized nearly 500; 
Pastor Rosen in Wiborg over 300 in three 
years. How far this is a mere conventional 
acquiescencé in Christianity it is hard to 
tell. On the other hand 60 per cent of the 
Jews in Kief are, according to Die Welt, 
atheists in their registration. 


American Zionists are planning to estab- 
lish in Palestine after the war an Emma 
Lazarus Garden City for the Yemenites 
(Arabian Jews). Mrs. Fels, the wife of 
the Philadelphia soap manufacturer and 
single taxer, has, it is reported, decided 
to put a million dollars into a Single Tax 
Jewish Colony in Palestine... 


Christian Homes 
for Filipino 
Students. 


The government 
higher schools and col- 
leges in the Philippines 
are being provided by 
American Christians with dormitories 
under mission supervision. The most 
recent one opened is the Milwaukee 
Dormitory for the students of the high 
and trade schools at Albay. It was 
erected by the Presbytery of Milwau- 
kee. The Ellinwood Dormitory at 
Manila has been of exceptional value in 
protecting young men who are pursuing 
their higher education in the capital. 
The Dunwoody Dormitory in Iloilo is 
a union institution of Baptists and 
Presbyterians, erected at a cost of 
$15,000. The Sneed Dormitory in Cebu 
has been a wonderful help to young 
It is a concrete structure and is 
in charge of Mr. Dunlap. In Naga the 
Rev. Kenneth McDonald is doing fine 
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work in a rented building. During a 
recent epidemic of cholera he nursed 
one of his boys out of danger—attending 
to him day and night. These dormi- 
tories are self-supporting after the 
initial expense of the plant is covered. 
The students pay (for board, room and 
lights) from $4 to $9 a month, and with 
careful management, accounts balance. 
The academic work is left to the col- 
leges. But the moral and religious train- 
ing is provided by those in charge of 
the hostel. This is proving one of the 
finest -and most practical and most 
economic methods of developing Chris- 
tian character in young Filipinos. 


A Catholic 
Theologian 
on Harvard. 


That ably edited Roman 
Catholic publication, the Ec- 
clesiastical Review, is issuing 
a series of studies by Father 
Drum of Woodstock, Md., upon the inter- 
pretations of Christianity which Harvard 
theologians and philosophers are inflicting 
upon our generation. It is hardly credit- 
able to our evangelical seminaries that it 
should be left to a Jesuit to defend New 
Testament Christianity against the specu- 
lative and exegetical follies which obtain at 
Harvard. In his last essay Father Drum 
says: 


“Thus far we have set forth three forms 
of Christology that Catholic students may 
imbibe at Harvard as poisonous substi- 
tutes for the -faith-nourishing canons of 
Nicea, Ephesus, Chalcedon and Constan- 
tinople. The choice of poisonous infusions 
is very varied. Indeed, variety is the spice 
of elective life at the great university. Her 
seal bears the motto, Christo et Ecclesiae. 
She proposes that her very existence is for 
the sake of Christ and the Church. And 
what has she done for Christ? She has de- 
graded Him to the low level of Mohammed, 
Buddha and the other so-called mystics that 
Doctor Hocking names in one breath with 
Jesus. She has degraded the Christ to the 
disgrace of that dupe which Doctor Lake 
makes Him to have been. She has de- 
graded Him by the substitution in His 
stead of the socialistic and idealistic tom- 
foolery that Doctor Royce calls the Be- 
loved Community. All that has Harvard 
of recent years done for Christ and the 
Church; all that and yet more. A fourth 
substitute for the Divinity of Christ that 
Harvard has with motherly care provided 
unto her children is Jesus,—a Judaistic 
Evolution. This seems to be all that Pro- 
fessor Lyon deems the Saviour to be; it 
certainly is the Christ of Professor Toy.” 
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Further Father Drum in answer to 
Comment. the question why Royce’s theory 

of the Beloved Community has 
been gulped down as Christianity answers 
pertinently enough: “Because of the ob- 
scurity of its presentation. His meaning 
of ordinary words is not that of the or- 
dinary readers. And so the. ordinary 
readers do not get at his ordinary mean- 
ing.” His quotations from these writers 
exhibit Harvard as displaying in little what 
the German Empire is displaying on a huge © 
scale,—the moral impairment in which a 
de-Christianized culture ends. Thus Pro- 
fessor Hocking says: “Polytheism has its 
right, its richness, its acknowledgment of 
the omnipresence of deity. It is truer than 
many a monotheism.” Professor Hocking, 
by the way, talks down to Christo et Ec- 
clesie in this way, “The founder of a 
popular religion held up to the minds of a 
spellbound multitude as his own original 
revelation a God ‘Who maketh the sun 
to rise upon the just and the unjust.” Of 
this Father Drum says: “Notice that the 
Saviour is described as merely a founder 
of a popular religion; nor is He dignified 
by a capital.’ Doctor Toy according to 
this same critic reduces religion fundamen- 
tally “to a feeling of fear.” His idea of 
ethics is that “morality is propriety.” Then 
follows more from Doctor Toy, which out 
of respect for propriety we do not care to 
quote. 


The multiplication of 
appeals and the growing 
evelopment of charity in 
all directions make it highly desirable 
that there should be some central 
agency organized in New York which, 
in clearing-house fashion, should receive 
and transmit gifts for missions, educa- 
tion, poor relief, social effort, and a 
hundred and one minor interests. Such 
an agency could keep bank accounts 


To Facilitate 
Giving. 


for scores of larger causes, making 
periodical remittance of accumulations 
by check. One constantly hears of 


enterprises to which one would willingly 
send money in a small way if one knew 
the address and were not deterred by 
the trouble of securing drafts on foreign 
banks, etc. We are certain that if the 
great mission and educational boards 
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should erect such an office under the 
e@gis, let us say, of the Federation of 
Churches or of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, they would recover 
their quota of administrative expense 
and more in a brief time and that all 
collateral charities would receive con- 
stantly expanding help. An _ outlet 
would be opened for a stream of small 
gifts. Impulse to charitable action 
would be conserved instead of ending in 
an evanescent feeling of pity. Informa- 
tion on file at such a bureau could be 
used both to stimulate giving for good 
causes and to protect givers against im- 
posture. 


The Grip of 
the Octopus. 


Dr. Manuel G. Prado, the 
director of the museum in 
Lima and a_ well-known 
Peruvian publicist, writes: 


“What does Lima resemble? A dead 
sea in which churches and monasteries 
appear as barren and waterless islets. 
When a street is projected a nest of 
Jesuits is planted. When an avenue is 
marked out a building of the Salesians 
glares white. Convents, which for lack 
of native inmates ought legally to be 
closed, fill up with foreign friars and, 
as in obedience to a word of command, 
are transformed into colleges. Thus 
the city’s peoples are ringed in by more 
than a hundred edifices built for wor- 
ship and religious teaching, but do not 
possess a single public school worthy 
of a civilized city. 

“From the city the religious orders 
radiate through the whole _ republic. 
They reign in Arequipa, dominate Caja- 
marca, invade Huanuco, extend to Puno 
and end in mastering the remotest 
ranches. All this with the complacent 
permission of Congress and our govern- 
ors. 

“One cannot have education where 
there are no normal schools, where all 
instruction is limited to the disjointed 
repetitions of manuals made up from 
alien works. 

“All our doctors belong to the Catho- 
lic Union, to the Perpetual Adoration 
and to the Arch Confraternity of the 
Rosary. 


“Tribulation Such The Belgian poet, 
As Was Not Since Maeterlinck, writes in 


the Beginning Figaro of the sor- 
of the World.” rows of the present 
time: 


“At this moment in nearly half the 
habitable globe bad news journeys night 
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and day. Since our earth existed sor- 
rows have not been seen in crowds so 
dense, so busy, so domineering. In the 
happy far-off days of peace one met, 
here and there, the somber visitants, 
passing mountain and valley, nearly. 
always alone, sometimes in twos, rarely 
in threes,—discreet, half ashamed, and 
trying to pass unnoticed, humbly busy 
with the little messages ‘of grief which 
destiny confided to them. Now they 
march head in air and almost arrogant. 
Swollen with their own importance they 
neglect all troubles which are not of a 
mortal character. They fill the roads, 
cross rivers and seas, invade the streets, 
do not forget the alleys, climb the 
harshest and rockiest paths. There is 
not a tenement in the most obscure 
faubourg, not a cabin hidden in the most 
miserable village in the most inacces- 
sible mountain, which escapes their in- 
vestigation and towards which one, de- 
tached from the sinister band, does not 
hasten with his hurried and pitiless steps. 
Through weather and space, across 
rocks and walls they speed, swift and 
determined, blind and deaf to all that 
would hold them back, thinking only to 
fulfill their task, which is to announce 
as quickly as possible to the most sen- 
sitive and disarmed hearts the greatest 
grief that can strike them.” 


The Tribulation Those who are in 
of Israel. touch with the. situa- 
tion in Poland affirm 


that no tragedy which has fallen upon 
Israel since the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem has been as poignant as that 
through which the Jews of Eastern 
Europe have gone the past two years. 
Three of the six millions are at present 
without means of support; a million of 
them are homeless. If Jewish publica- 
tions can be trusted, thousands have 
been executed on flimsiest excuses; in 
scores of villages not a single Jewish 
woman has been left inviolate; Jews 
have been burnt alive in the synagogues 
where they have fled for shelter. 
Although Jews have served loyally in 
the Russian army, tens of thousands of 
them having given up their lives to 
impose on the free Jews of Galicia the 
government which they themselves ab- 
horred, they have been consistently 
treated as pariahs. Jewish families have 
not been allowed to visit their wounded 


_ sons and brothers in hospitals outside 


the pale of Jewish residence. 
than this, 


Worse 
Jewish soldiers haye been 


? 


; 
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driven from one hospital to another be- 
cause they had no legal right to stop 
in a village outside the pale. The 
Russian novelist, Andreieff, has pictured 
.the wounded Jew who scarcely dares 
show his face in the hospital where his 
comrades are received as heroes; who 
stifles every groan lest some zealous 
official discover his Jewish nativity and 
bundle him out of doors. Jewish re- 
ports insist that the Jews have been 
discriminated against by relief commit- 
tees. The magnificently equipped hos- 
pital in Warsaw, created at the expense 
of the Jewish Kehillah, has been, we are 
told, taken over by the Warsaw Local Re- 
lief Committee, alleged to be a strongly 
anti-Semite body. This cowering and 
hungry people is walled in on the west 
by an unfriendly Germany and Aus- 
tria; on the east by Russia; on the south 
by anti-Semite Rumania. 


The Christian Sci- 
ence Journal will, we 
venture to _ believe, 
constitute an important source for the 
future historian of religious delusion. 
A recent number has come under our 
observation. Mrs. Eddy’s strange, in- 
coherent masterpiece is in one passage 
called “the light that never was on 
sea or land.” It seems to throw off 
healing power—radium like. “While 
reading ‘Science and Health’ one day I 
took my glasses off to clear them and 
never wore them again, for they were 
not needed.” 

As is well known, by a strange reli- 
gious paradox, many Jews have become 
followers of the New Hampshire 
prophetess. A Jewess writes of reading 
the Gospels for the first time and of 
discovering that the reason why the 
Jews have misunderstood Jesus has 
been that they have failed to realize, 
as Mrs. Eddy points out, that when 
Jesus said, “I and my Father are one,” 
He was “referring to the Christ,— 
Truth.” This, we interpret Mrs. Eddy 
as meaning, was not Jesus Himself, but 
Truth in the abstract. 

There are sects within sects and the 
literature of a diverging sect is roundly 
denounced in the Journal. “The spurious 


Notes of 
Christian Science. 
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literature which craftily purports to 
present the gold of Christian Science 
while giving only a tinseled substitute” 
is condemned. Its originators, and cir- 
culators are described as “pleasing 
people who volubly profess their loy- 
alty to our Leader and her works even 
while covertly attacking the institutions 
she has established and left us to sup- 
Otten 


Back to Paul. Mr. Alfred Barclay 
Buxton of the Heart of 
Africa Mission believes that missions 
can and should be brought back to 
Pauline lines if they are to eventuate 
speedily in the great objective of all 
missions—the completion of the witness- 
ing ministry of the Church and the 
return of Christ to earth. The world 
of our generation is discovered in its 
habitable parts and open. Inventions 
have made it easily accessible. All that 
is needed, he feels, is a few Pauls to 
do for the larger world of our day what 
Paul did for the known world of his. 
The minimum programme (1. “Go ye.” 
2. “Make disciples of all nations” by 
telling the Gospel story. 3. “Baptizing 
them.” 4. “Teaching them to observe 
all things”) Mr. Buxton proposes as a 
Pauline maximum. Paul visited a place, 
carried out this programme and then 
left the founded church in order to es- 
tablish similar churches elsewhere. “If 
he found that a heathen jailer had 
grasped the facts of the Atonement in 
one or two hours, he baptized him the 
same night and then, no doubt, left 
Philippi the next morning. He believed 
that the Holy Spirit remained to carry 
on and complete his work. Modern mis- 
sions, Mr. Buxton thinks, need to be 
Paulified, not to say demodernized. 

“As our churches are founded we must 
withdraw ourselves and push forward 
the converts to take the reins of power 
and government. Everything must take 
second place until the evangelization of 
the world is complete. I believe God 
has given us these lines to work on 
in the Welle. Why should they not 
be the right lines for the whole Congo? 
We all want Jesus back. We are all 
sacrificing for that. We all believe in 
Jesus’ commission. What hinders that 


we should not all, just where we are, 
give Paul’s methods a trial for the next 
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ten years? The method has been laid 
down by Jesus and demonstrated by 
Paul. It should have a trial, for the 
only time it was tried it succeeded. Let 
us sacrifice our all to get Jesus back. 
He that hath an ear let him hear!” 


Contemporary The death of the Rev. 
Christian Edward A. Fredenhagen, 
Biography. of Topeka, Kans., known 


everywhere as the “con- 
victs’ friend,” removes the originator’ and 
leader of a-unique work. Mr. Freden- 
hagen was a Congregationalist minister 
whose sympathies* were drawn to dis- 
charged convicts. In order to help 
them back to work and an assured place 
in society he began by taking them into 
his own home, providing them with 
food and housing until they could find 
work. No matter what the crime, the 
convict was sure of a welcome under 
Mr. Fredenhagen’s roof-tree. Even the 
sick were taken in and nursed. The 
growth of this charity made necessary 
larger quarters and the home was ulti- 


mately moved to Kansas City, where 


prisoners from both the Kansas and 
Missouri penitentiaries could be aided. 
Judge Garver, who jis now the president 
of the society which has grown out of 
Mr. Fredenhagen’s efforts, affirms that 
he cannot remember a single instance 
of any of the ex-prisoners violating trust 
placed in them. In eleven years Mr. 
Fredenhagen assisted nearly 7000 con- 
victs back to employment and honest 
citizenship. When the news of his 
death came, three ex-convicts appeared 
and placed themselves at the disposal 
of the family for the performance of all 
the duties incidental to burial. 


A mission report tells the story of 
a Japanese convert, Mr. Nakashima. 
When he began his Christian life he 
had failed for several thousand yen. 
The courts had legally absolved him 
from paying this amount, but he con- 
sidered it his Christian duty to repay 
what he owed and has at present but 
300 yen to finish the account. This 
splendid example has given him a repu- 
tation for honesty which has spread far 
and wide, so that he is now much in 
demand in the settlement of all sorts 
of disputes. ; 
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He has a Sunday school in small rented 
quarters. Recently eight persons were 
baptized in this place—all of them led 
to the truth by Mr. Nakashima. The 
group has in turn started four preach- 
ing places, giving their Sundays to 
evangelistic work. The last news from 
Kaifu states that Mr. Nakashima, who 
is engaged in the manufacture of hosiery 
and who has now eight knitting ma- 
chines, is soon to have twenty in his 
charge, the proceeds of three of which 
he purposes to give to the Lord’s work. 


A Note of 
Reformation. 


One hears of a new voice 
in Argentina for the Gospel 
of the Reformation. This is 
that of Constancio Vigil, the director of 
the Buenos Aires journal, Mundo Argen- 
tino. Sefior Vigil denies that he is attack- 
ing believing Catholics. He insists that 
many priests with him repudiate “the 
trafickers who have turned the House of 
God into a shop.” 


“Tt is certain,” he goes on, “that the 
Mundo Argentino alone cannot move the 
powerful organization of the frocked 
traders. Yet it is not alone, as some think, 
nor can it find itself in better company 
than that of Jesus. To Him only, to His 
words, to His preaching, to His example 
we confide our defense and in His doctrine 
lives our victory.” 


In an editorial of August 2, he discusses. 
the enormous secret activities of the church. 


“The government responds to its bidding 
absolutely. The press obey its directions 
with docility. The public schools,—the bul- 
wark of liberalism,—are weakened and im- 
poverished while those of the clergy multi- 
ply and are strong in official support. 

“Is it for God’s service that the clergy 
mixes in governmental matters, heaps up 
riches, organizes pompous ceremonies and 
seeks the absolute domination of the 
family? 

“How is it that the clergy pass the streets 
leading battalions of children to the sound 
of military music, when Jesus condemned 
the employment of force and preferred to 
die rather than draw the sword? 

“How can one reconcile these gorgeous 
street demonstrations with the doctrine of » 
Jesus, Who repudiated public cult and 
ordered all acts of faith to be practised in 
secret? 

“There is nothing more contrary to the 
Christian spirit than this theatrical Cathol- 
icism which has ruined Spain and seeks 
now to master Argentina. In order that 
they may exploit the doctrines of Jesus 
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one thing is necessary,—that the people 
should not know what the doctrine really 
is. To block the plans of the clergy there 
is one sovereign and infallible resource,—to 
spread the Gospel, to get the people to read 
what Jesus preached. 

“Catholicism as a belief of the inner life 
can harm no one and is worthy of respect. 
A political Catholicism, professional, aim- 
ing to master the wills of others, is an im- 
morality. If the clergy expect to escape 
the attacks directed against their voracity 
and sensuality, by asserting that these at- 
tacks are upon the faith itself, the immoral- 
ity is doubly great. If it exploits the 
credulity of the populace by affirming that 
it teaches and practises the doctrine of 
Christ, it is triply great. 

“We have made known in these pages 
the words of Jesus and it is impossible for 
us to observe in silence this revival of a 
Christianity which is essentially anti-Chris- 
tan 


A Programme High-Churchmen 
for South America. ure opposed to mis- 
: sionary work in 
South America; not so the Methodists. 
In the last report of their Foreign Mis- 
sions Board is a comprehensive plan for 
advanced operations in each South 
American state. Here are a few of the 
items: 

Chile. Work out our programme for 
Chile in consultation and in full coopera- 
tion with the Presbyterians. 

Plan for a great union educational en- 
terprise in Santiago. Develop a union 
* press and bookstore plant in Santiago. 

Develop the institutional work at Val- 
paraiso with good day and night schools. 

Special emphasis on evangelistic work 
in Southern Chile. 

Bolivia. Secure adequate property for 
our school work at La Paz. 

Give careful consideration to the de- 
velopment of a farm orphanage as al- 
ready worked out for Peru. 

Develop Cochabamba strongly as a 
strategic center for the work on the east 
side of the mountains. 

Peru. Plan a college at Lima with 
feeders at four central points such as 
Callao, Cerro de Pasco, Huancayo and 
Trujillo. 

Develop the nurses’ work. 

Build a representative work at Lima. 

Work out with the Evangelical Union 
of Great Britain plans for press, schools 
and evangelism. 
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Argentina. Establish a strong theo- 
logical seminary. 

Develop orphanages at Buenos Aires 
and other points. 

Develop a chain of strong secondary 
schools in such places as Montevideo, 
Cordoba, Mendoza, Rosario and Bahia 
Blanca. 

Give careful attention to the needs of 
our English-speaking work. 

Panama. Negotiate with the Presby- 
terians concerning readjustments in Cen- 
tral America, Colombia and Ecuador, 
whereby the Methodists and Presbyte- 
rians can work in close cooperation. 

Establish in Panama an educational in- 
stitution modeled after Robert College in 
Constantinople. 

Develop evangelistic work in the church 
for West Indians recently erected. 


The Bible for the 
Blind in Brazil. 


The first Portuguese 
edition of Scripture in 
the blind letters has 
come out in Rio de Janeiro. It consists of 
the Gospel of John only. The work of 
binding and printing was done in the Ben- 
jamin Constant Institute for the Blind,— 
a government school. In the days of the 
monarchy, clerical control would have pre- 
vented any printing of the Scriptures there. 
In the early years of the Republic, on the 
other hand, the press was directed by Posi- 
tivists who refused absolutely to allow their 
publication. Religion, they insisted, was 
barred from the institution. 

Later a change in temper permitted a con- 
tract for Bible printing and when the work 
was done the director of the school gave 
permission to give copies of the Gospel 
to the eighty-odd professors and students. 
Half of them gladly accepted. The daily 
papers of Rio spoke with satisfaction of 
this incident. Four hundred copies of John 
were soon in the hands of the blind of the 
city. 


Brazilian Catholics 
and the Scriptures. 


The Bible Society’s 
report calls attention 
to a revival of inter- 
est in the Bible among the Catholics of 
Brazil. Four editions of the New Testa- 
ment have appeared under Catholic auspi- 
ces in late years. The Gospel translated 
by Father Senna Freitas, and issued with 
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the authorization of the Archbishop of Rio 
de Janeiro, is introduced in the preface with 
the words: 

“Friend, open this book and read it. For 
it is all of supreme utility. And if you are 
married call your family together around 
you and read it to them. Take care! Do 
not let it lie on the shelf! If the Gospel 
of God should become an unknown book, 
with all certainty the God of the Gospel 
will be an unknown God.” 

Another edition of the Gospels, that of 
Duarte Leopoldo, remarks in similar vein: 

“For a long time, it must be admitted, the 
Gospel was for the Catholics a closed book, 
an unknown book, and for this reason the 
God of the Gospel is becoming an unknown 
God. Even among pious persons, among 
those who seek most closely to follow Jesus 
Christ, there are very few who read the 
Gospel. They eagerly devour all those 
books of devotion that come along, of little 
solidity or substance. But the book of 
Jesus Christ, the precious book, in which 
are found His teaching, His miracles, His 
sufferings, His Divine blood, His tears, His 
Cross, and finally His heart,—the book of 
the Gospels is a closed and unknown book 
to the very great majority of the faith- 
ful.” 

How extensive the circulation of these 
Catholic editions may be we are not told. 
Of the Bible Society’s edition we are in- 
formed, “The Bible is being read and fol- 
lowed as never before in the history of 
Brazil.” Incidents like the following are 
reported from all parts. A Bible colporteur 
sold three Bibles in an interior town. A 
few years later came an earnest message 
for a missionary visit. When the pastor 
arrived he found thirty-four persons well 
instructed in the things of the Kingdom. 
A church was organized with these as 
charter members. 


Brief Notes Dr. J. H. Townsend in 
From Abroad. his little book “Is the 

King on His Way?” re- 
produces the conversation of a leader 
of the Young Polish Party with an Eng- 
lish Christian Jewish chaplain who was 
officiating in Warsaw at the outbreak 
of the war. The Pole remarked that 
the Jews in Poland constituted the 
wealthy middle class of the nation. 
“When we regain our independence 
after the war we must have our own 
middle class and the Jew must go. 
Their land waits for them, and when 
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the Turk is expelled their presence in 
Palestine will be valuable to all nations.” 
His listener asked what was to become 
of all the Jewish property in Poland. 
The other replied: ‘““We shall buy the 
whole at full price; then we shall have 
a ‘Jewish Day’ with house-to-house col- 
lections and we shall give them this in 
addition and say, ‘Now, go! God be 
with you in your own land but leave 
ours to us.” 


Sir E. Ray Lankester, the famous 
zoologist, is a freethinker who yet pays 
this tribute to Christianity: 


“In my opinion the Christian religion 
is being enormously strengthened in its 
noblest features by this war. Every 
man, woman and child in this country 
and that of the Allies, who loved it 
before, and many who were previously 
indifferent to it, will love it with fervor, 
because, in fact, its teaching comprises the 
greatest principles for which we are 
fighting at this moment against Ger- 
many,—namely, those involved in the 
desire of peace and good will among 
men, love of honesty and justice, pity 
and compassion for the suffering and 
oppressed. . . It is precisely on ac- 
count of the deliberate rejection of that 
Christian element by the German mili- 
tary rulers that the whole civilized world 
regards Germany with horror and loath- 
ing. We are fighting for what we all 
recognize as the permanent and indis- 
putable essence of Christian morality.” 


Sir Wm. Robertson is another of Eng- 
land’s soldiers who believes in God’s 
intervention in history. In a letter to 
the Bishop of London he writes: 

“I fear that even yet too many of us 
are putting an undue amount of trust 
in chariots and horses. We may confi- 


dently rely upon our soldiers and sailors 
fighting bravely and count upon having 


abundant ammunition, but we must not 


stop at that. I am old-fashioned enough 
to think that this great war, like those 
of which we read in the Old Testament, 
is intended to teach us a necessary les- 
son and if this be so it follows that we 
ought to examine ourselves and take 
the lesson to heart. A serious deter- 
mination on the part of the nation to 
seek and deserve Divine help would, we 
may hope, enable us to take a true per- 
spective of the war.” 


Two French pastors—one of them a 
military chaplain, the other, captain of 
the 308th regiment of the line—have 
occupied their weary and dangerous 
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hours in the trenches with translating 
from the Hebrew a large number of 
the Psalms. These they have arranged 
under the headings, Adoration, Prayer, 
the Gates of Hope, the Divine Succor, 
the Hymn of Deliverance. Each piece 
is so entitled that those who have little 
knowledge of the Scripture may be able 
to turn directly to the page which 
answers most explicitly to the needs of 
their hearts. This little selection of the 
Psalms is headed with the words, Sentinelle 
que dis-tu de la nuit? Le matin vient. 
(Watchman, what of the night? The 
morning cometh.) 


That great Christian, Pastor Henri 
Nick, of Lille, has been decorated for 
gallantry in his services as chaplain with 
the French army. 

“He went, during a fierce bombard- 
ment of the enemy, to within- three 
hundred metres of their lines to gather 
up the wounded, perishing of cold and 
hunger, who expected only death in the 
coming implacable night. M. Nick was 
at Verdun during the terrible attacks. 
At the most critical moments when 
everyone was ordered to stay hidden in 
his hole, M. Nick could be seen, going 
from one place to another looking for 
the wounded, carrying them water, guid- 
ing the stretcher bearers, going alone 
into deep ravines to help the sufferers 
as soon as he knew any place had been 
especially bombarded. ‘We saw only 
him,’ they said, ‘and of all the officers 
he remained longest in the posts of 
danger with most perfect sang-frovd.’” 


The slum sisters of the English Sal- 
vation Army visit and speak weekly in 
450 public houses in London and in 500 
in provincial English cities. 


An idea of the extent of the organi- 
zation which the British Y. M. C. A. 
has called into being for the help of the 
troops in the British armies can be 
gathered from the following statistics: 
In Great Britain and Ireland there are 
1176 centers under Asscciation manage- 
ment; in France, 250; in Egypt, 51; and 
enough in Mesopotamia, East Africa 
and India to bring the total up to 1578. 
These centers have lunch counters, writ- 
ing and game rooms, and in many cases 
accommodation for meetings. 


This appeal to the American Commit- 
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tee has come from a German prison 
camp: 


“We, Russian war prisoners in Ger- 
many, gratefully turn ourselves with 
love to the Gospel Committee, seeing 
that we have information about this 
American Committee. We desire to ob- 
tain from you useful books for edifica- 
tion and consolation. Many of us 
desire to receive these books in our 
weak life as a comfort in Christ our 
Lord. We ask you to send:‘two Bibles, 
Teaching of Faith, Concordance, Bible 


Index, Daily Bible Readings, Gush 
(“The Harp,” a Russian evangelical 
hymn book)—total, seven books. And 
then the others, according to your 


choice, you could send us,—books and 
pamphlets for growth in Christ’s faith. 
We shall be very satisfied. Good-bye.” 


French Protestant pastors have been 
drafted into the army in large numbers 
and in many cases their places are being 
acceptably filled by wives or other 
woman relatives. Thus two nieces of 
the well-known Pastor d’Aubigne are 
preaching regularly. 


The Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee, after careful investigation, 
has reported that continuous work (in- 
cluding Sundays) is a profound mistake 
and does not pay. Sunday labor has, 
therefore, been abandoned in all the 
national shell factories and national pro- 
jectile factories of Great Britain. Many 
firms declare that seven days’ labor pro- 
duces only six days’ output. 


The to-be-disestablished Church of 
Wales has received a bequest of £100,- 
000 from the late Lord Llangattock. 


The Vicar of St. James the Wess, 
Bethnal Green, has purchased a drink- 
shop and turned it into a public house 
without alcohol. The ground floor is set 
aside for the sale of refreshments, the 
second floor for a club for wives and 
mothers of soldiers, and the upper 
chamber will be reserved for quiet devo- 
tional meetings. 


“The Temple of the Lord, the Temple 
of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord 
are we,” said the churchmen of pro- 
phetic times. “The Coptic Church is the 
oldest and first church in the world; 
all other churches are indebted to her 
and she is rightly called their mistress. 
Her glorious history is full of martyrs 
and saints and we are the forerunners 
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of religion and none else.” This is a 
typical utterance of a priest of the Egyp- 
tian Church to a colporteur. It was at 
the Festival of St. Dimyana at Belquas 
in the north of the Delta. Here an 
annual celebration illustrates the proud 
claims of the churchman. “Five thou- 
sand souls attend; tents are erected 
around the convent and the multitude 
spends a fortnight selling and buying all 
kinds of meats and drinks. 
them are busy commending their type 
of religion to the abstinent Moslems by 
drinking nightly until after midnight. 
At dawn they are violently ill. Some 
complain of diseases of the stomach. 
Others cry, ‘O my heart! O Saintly 
Lady,’ in the midst of gripping pains. 
And then after all this suffering they 
turn in again and tipple the next night 
through.” 


Dr. Morse has a story in the Sunday 
School Times—encouraging to all work- 
ers among Italian immigrants in 
America—of a converted Italian who 
has returned to his homeland in double 
capacity of self-supporting colporteur 
and traveling automobile agent. America 
has given him the Gospel and a double 
portion of the spirit of business enter- 
prise. He is awake to opportunities 
for disposing of motor cars, carries a 
big stock of Scriptures, moves rapidly 
from place to place in Southern Italy 
and Sicily, and every Lord’s Day 
preaches the Gospel in some place or 
other. Not only has he disposed of cars 
to priests, but has also sold them Scrip- 
tures as well. His American citizen- 
ship protects him from interference and 
annoyance. 


The Bible Champion has a striking 
article on the etymology of the word 
“Sheeny,” the opprobrious name for a 
Jew. Some have thought it a derivative 
of the French noun chien (a dog). 
Others have traced it to the German 
Schinder (sharper). The writer of this 
article, however, believes we have here 
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a pure Hebrew word, Sheneenah, a 
“taunt” or a “byword” and accordingly 
translates Deut. xxviii. 37 by “And thou 
shalt be called ‘sheeny’ among all the 
nations whither Jehovah shall lead 
thee”; and 2 Chron. vii. 20, “Israel shall 
be a proverb and a sheneenah among all 
nations.” 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has published Gospels in eighteen new 
languages since the outbreak of the 
war. Among its recent issues has been 
a revision of the Spanish text of the 
New Testament made in collaboration 
with the American Bible Society. The 
Inquisition allowed no distribution of 
any of the Scriptures. in Spanish, even 
forbidding the Spanish version of the 
Magnificat. The management of the 
Madrid library in which the records of 
the Inquisition are preserved offered 
accommodation in their building to the 
New Testament revisers and various 
eminent Spanish scholars gave their ser- 
vices in the elucidation of philological 
difficulties. 


The Corriere Vicentino, the Leone de 
San Marco and other Italian church 
papers are sounding a note of alarm. 
I protestanti lavorano! (The Protestants 
are at work.) 


“A dear boy in the country was read- 
ing it (a Gospel without ecclesiastical 
stamp) during his noonday rest, earnestly 
and without suspicion. He told me that 
a stranger had given it to him without 
charge. I showed him that it was a 
mutilated and adulterated Gospel. Now 
comes another, a Gospel according. to 
John—illustrated with photographs taken 
in Palestine by Drs. Harper and Clark. 
It bears the words, ‘Gift to the soldiers 


~ of Italy from a pupil in a Sunday school 


in America.’ Unselfish schools—those 
of America! Lovely gifts they send! 
They are things of fire. Things of fire, 
dear readers! Do you understand?” 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


Converts in Afghanistan. At the 
Christian Convention at Sialkot in Sep- 
tember, 1915, six vigorous young Pa- 
thans,—sons of wealthy and important 
Mohammedans of Afghanistan, one in- 
deed coming from Kabul itself—were 


baptized by a Church of Scotland chap- 
lain. In taking this step each severed all 
former associations and forfeited all 
family rights and inheritances. The pur- 
pose of the six is, after training, to re- 
turn to Afghanistan in order, at the risk 
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of life, to preach Christ to the Moslem 
peoples of their early environment. To 
earn this training they are serving as 
cooks, gardeners, and butlers,—negativ- 
ing the pride of race, family position and 
tradition. 

In the Student World Mr. Howard 
Walter recounts the story of the conver- 
sion of the first of the six. He had been 
a heckler of missionary preachers in 
bazaars, an uncompromising’ Mohamme- 
dan fanatic, bitter and _ supercilious. 
Then he came under the influence of a 
lady missionary who showed him many 
kindnesses. Her spirit of gentleness and 
forgiving courtesy sent him to the New 
Testament in order to hunt out its source 
and an openminded study of Christ’s 
life led him to the King Himself. All 
sorts of bribes and imprecations were 
used to keep him to his Mohammedan 
allegiance. When the subject of baptism 
came up he explained to the Mission that 
he was not willing to be baptized alone 
but that he must first go forth and win 
at least one brother and if possibile more 
to be baptized with him. 

Wherever he went, in the streets and 
the bazaars, in carriages and trains, in 
drawing-rooms and hotels, he was teiling 
the good news to every man he met,— 
old friends and acquaintances, policemen 
and trainguards, coolies and beggars. 
Besides his Bible he carried about in his 
pocket a set of pictures of the life of 
Christ and his theme was always the 
love of Christ. “My people are hungry 
for such love,” he would say; “everything 
is gained by love.” In September, 1915, 
he was able to bring with him to his bap- 
tism five friends, all converts from Moham- 
medanism. 


More of the Mass Movement in India. 
Bishop Warne of the American Mission 
in India gives the testimony of an intelli- 
gent non-Christian Hindu. “You mis- 
sionaries don’t know how much good 
you are doing in the country. It has 
been my business for over twenty years 
to listen to evidence in the villages in 
many parts of India. Twenty-five years 
ago no Indian villager would tell the 
truth on the witness stand. One had to 
listen and. make up his mind which side 
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had the greatest liars and then strike an 
average. But now all is changed. A 
large per cent of non-Christians will tell 
the truth on the stand and as to the 
Christians, 95 per cent are wholly trust- 
worthy on such occasions.” 

One method of evangelization which 
the Methodist mission finds greatly suc- 
cessful is that of training the Chaudries, 
or village leaders, as Christian narrators. 
This is done in six-day summer schools 
in which they are instructed in the Scrip- 
tures, developed in their devotional life, 
and helped otherwise, through the con- 
sideration of village problems. Bishop 
Warne describes one of these training 
conferences at which over 200 village 
leaders were in attendance. “The Scrip- 
tural instruction centered for the full six 
days around the four great.events in the 
life of Christ—His incarnation, crucifix- 
ion, resurrection, and ascension. The 
Chaudries learned the great central 
truths concerning these four supreme 
events. The story of His birth included 
the story of the star, the wise men, the 
shepherds and the angels, with the an- 
nouncement of glad tidings of great joy 
for all people and the saving of the life 
of the Christ-Child at two years of age. 
After a Chaudri had learned the story he 
would rise and tell the other Chaudries 
about the wise men and the star and the 
manger and the angels, all with an Ori- 
ental touch. I am frank to confess that 
I got an entirely new view of these inci- 
dents in the birth of our Lord. The 
story of the crucifixion was told so 
vividly by the Chaudries, after they had 
learned it, that the audience would sway 
and moan and weep and cry out, ‘It was 
because of our sin.’ The religions of 
India have been kept alive by this story- 
telling method and so we have adopted 
it in our Christian teaching. It is be- 
cause of Chaudri work that we have 150,- 
000 who have abandoned idolatry and 
are awaiting baptism.” 


Another Worker in the Mass Move- 
ment, the Rev. John Grant of the Lon- 
don Society, calls attention to the fact 
that this movement is a social economic 
as well as a religious one. It represents 
a conflict of interest between landowner 
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and tenants, a peaceable revolt against 
an agrarian tyranny of the worst type. 
“They come to us and we go to them by 
night when there is no landowner abroad 
to intimidate them. Night after night 
through the long summer months, we have 
sat under the village tree telling and singing 
the story of the Guru of downtrodden 
peoples.” Mr. Grant delays baptism for 
the following reason. When one or two 
persons are baptized they are turned out 
of caste and the landowners drive them 
off rented land. The present plan is to 
stir the first convert to winning over the 
whole village—an economic entity which 
cannot be bundled off the map. 

“For the past year,” writes Mr, Grant, 
“my workers and I have been organizing 
Government Cooperative Banks among 
the Chamars, to protect them from the 
usurious treatment of the money-lenders. 
By means of these banks the village 
fanchayat borrows on the joint security 
of its members at a comparatively low 
rate of interest. In this way we are 
making it more possible economically to 
become Christians. Wherever I go now- 
adays I am besieged with delegations 
from other Chamar villages to organize 
these banks. We undertake no financial 
responsibility. The village council deals 
directly with the central Codperative 
Bank. Our workers simply act as. clerks, 
for the Chamars are too illiterate to do 
this for themselves.” 


Fresh Developments in Newspaper 
Evangelism in Japan. A letter from Dr. 
Pieters tells of the work of Mr. Kana- 
mori, the Japanese evangelist, a member 
of one of the most famous groups of 
early Christian converts in the country. 
This was “the Kumamoto Band,” a com- 
pany of forty students who in January, 
1878, pledged themselves to follow Christ. 
When they were baptized a number took 
Christian names and Mr. Kanamori 
added ‘that’ of Paul to his Water he 
studied and taught theology at the 
Doshisha and under the influence of 
German theology lost his Christian faith. 
He published a volume summarizing 
these opinions under the title of “The 
Present and Future of Christianity in 
Japan,’ and retired from the ministry. 
The rationalistic German mission at that 
time asked him to join their force but he 
refused to give himself to breaking down 
what his former colleagues were trying 
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to build up, devoting himself instead to 
lecturing on thrift, with conspicuous suc- 
cess. 

“He remained in this state of spiritual 
darkness twenty years. The death of 
his wife brought him into great trouble 
of mind, through which he passed into a 
clear and firm belief in the Gospel again. 
Then he arranged for his family with the 
determination to devote the balance of 
his days to evangelism. 

“Lately he has completed a book of 
one hundred and eighty pages in which 
the whole Gospel is presented in the 
simplest possible language. Any Japan- 
ese who can read at all can understand 
this book. I read it through and was 
astonished that Japanese could be made 
so simple and at the same time so clear 
and forceful. I think it must be the 
simplest Japanese that was ever printed. 
No one but a master could have written 
so simply. It is said that when he had 
finished the first draft he read it all toa 
primary schoolboy and that he altered 
all the passages which the boy failed to 
grasp. 

“The contents are to me more surpris- 
ing than the style. The book takes its 
stand on the Holy Scriptures in both Old 
and New Testaments with the confident 
appeal of a man who has never been 
touched with New Theology. No Dutch 
dominie could state the central doctrines 
of our religion in a more absolutely or- 
thodox, Scriptural and evangelical man- 
ner than they are given in this little 
book. In addition to that it is interesting 
and thoroughly adapted to the common 
people in Japan. The man who wrote 
it evidently knows his countrymen as 
few of our ministers do. The objections 
answered are such as occur to them and 
the illustrations used are such as interest 
them. 

“IT was so impressed with the excep- 
tional value of the book for evangelistic 
purposes that I made an arrangement 
with Mr. Kanamori whereby I should 
pay him a reasonable sum for the right 
to reprint it in full in the local papers. 
The articles appear every other day in 
four journals that have a combined cir- 
culation of forty thousand or more. This 
would probably bring them before at 
least one hundred thousand readers. The 
series will be complete in between three 
or four months and the entire expense 
will be about $500. I am hoping that 
enough will come in to enable me to 
close my books without debt.” 


Mr. Kanamori’s Evangelism. Mr. 
Kanamori is now in his sixtieth year. 
His one aim is to bring Japan to Christ. 
To this end he is beginning: a nation- 
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wide campaign for great ingatherings. 
Of the 2400 persons, who, in his five months’ 
preaching tour in the Japanese communi- 
ties on the west coast of America, were 
converted, over 2000 have already been 
baptized and joined the church. Meet- 
ings have more recently been held in 
Sapporo, a city of 100,000 people in 
Northern Japan. Never in its history 
has the place been so stirred. Decision 
cards were signed by 1207 persons—more 
than the entire Christian population of 
the place. During the preaching weeks 
Mr. Kanamori spent every afternoon, 
from two to half past six, in the upper 
chamber of a missionary home in quiet 
rest and prayer. The meetings were 
held in four church buildings, a theater 
and a public hall. Christians in attend- 
ance wore white badges; new converts 
red ones. The evangelist set before the 
Sapporo churches the definite aim of 
doubling the number of Christians in 
eight days and this seems to have been 
-done. At the close of the meetings each 
of the new converts was presented with 
an autograph copy of Mr. Kanamori’s new 
book, “The Christian Belief.” 


The Japan Evangelist reports in Tokyo 
also “happenings in the past month very 
much out of the ordinary.” Among 
these are “early morning prayer meet- 
ings with an attendance approaching 
800; tent meetings with an attendance of 
2000; numerous street meetings where 
the most dignified and learned scholars 
preach to the passing throngs; and all 
the leading daily papers of Tokyo tak- 
ing the Christian message to their mil- 
lions of readers daily.” 


A Japanese Christian Layman. Mr. 
Galen Fisher draws in Monthly Mail a 
very attractive picture of a Japanese lay- 
man. Government service, he tells us, 
claims the brightest men in Japan. ~ 


“When a man has risen as Mr. H. 
Nagao, to one of the few posts in the 
Imperial Railroads which are filled by 
direct appointment from the Throne, it 
is firsthand evidence of ability. If fur- 
ther proof were needed look at the 
modern concrete quays of Keelung, the 
chief harbor of Formosa, which Nagao 
designed and built, or test the Kyushu 
railway system over which he presides. 

“Nagao comes of sturdy up-country 
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stock. Becoming a Christian in his col- 
lege days his native character was given 
a finer temper and edge. He is to-day 
like one of his ancestral blades, keen and 
strong and sure. 

“Whether as engineer or boss of 10,000 
men or as churchman and Association 
director he always makes good. It was 
Baron Goto who, as Governor of For- 
mosa, put Nagao in command of the en- 
gineering department. Preferment in a 
bureaucratic country like Japan often 
means losing one’s independence but not 
so with Nagao. Neither then nor later, 
as he has continued to rise, has he hid- 
den his Christian light. He was the 
mainstay of the pioneer Japanese Church 
in Formosa, the founder of the Y. M. 
C. A. there, and the inspiring scout 
leader of more timid Christians in all 
that region. 

“The phenomenal growth of the Asso- 
ciation work among railway men is due 
largely to his aid; and the mouths of 
critics are stopped when the Premier 
himself pronounces the Kyushu railways 
under Nagao to exhibit the finest morale 
among the men and the highest effi- 
ciency in operation of any section of 
the Empire. 

“Nagao is an ardent champion of 
Church union. When he was appointed 
to Kyushu with headquarters at Moji he 
started to bring about the amalgamation 
of the six weak churches. The difficulty 
he experienced in getting prominent in- 
quirers who had been enlisted by the 
evangelistic campaign to attend any of 
the small existing churches whetted his 
desire for one strong well-equipped 
church. Finally, after two years of effort 
in face of much opposition he saw the 
Union Church of Moji opened — last 
winter in attractive rooms in the new 
Association building. 

“That building is another of Nagao’s 
labors of Hercules. Almost single- 
handed he has raised, entirely in Japan, 
enough money to buy a fine site and put 
up a City Association building in Moji. 
All but $1000 of the amount was given 
by non-Christians, for they have confi- 
dence in Nagao and in the kind of reli- 
gion he represents. Nagao’s Christian- 
ity will pass Moody’s test “Ask his wife,” 
—for his home is redolent of Christian 
consideration and hospitality and the 
faces of wife and children commend the 
doctrine they profess. 

“Wise in counsel, fearless in execution, 
it is not strange that Nagao has been 
asked to become an official Christian 
worker but he has conscientiously de- 
clined, believing he should remain in the 
vocation wherein he was called; for he is 
aboring more than they all’ to make 
Christ known among rulers and leaders 
on the one hand and among artisans and 
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laborers on the other. He is one of the 
master mechanics of the Kingdom in 
Japan.” 


Brief Mission Notes. Twin brothers, 
Dr. J. N. Paranagua and Col. Benj. Par- 
anagua, both of whom in early life 
studied for the Roman priesthood but 
turned from it in disgust, have been con- 
verted and are now active in lay evangel- 
ism among the Brazilians of the state of 
Piuhy. Dr. Paranagua was formerly 
governor of this province and is now its 
representative in the Federal Senate of 
Brazil. The Rev. Mr. Jackson of the 
American Baptist Mission five years ago 
visited Santa Rita, where Colonel Para- 
nagua lives, and found the condition 
of the people deplorable for drunken- 
ness, idleness, ignorance and unclean- 
ness. He preached his best to them and 
then left just in time to avoid a detach- 
ment of three pairs of heavily armed 
men whom the priest had sent to take 
his life. To-day there is a large Baptist 
church in the place erected by the first 


convert. Close to it is a school which 
Colonel Paranagua’s daughter herself 
conducts. “The priest’s own nephews 


and nieces are among the children at- 
tending.” Drunkenness has disappeared. 
The women have ceased lounging about 
doorways, pipe in mouth, and are now 
busy with sewing machines or at lace- 
making. All this work has been financed 
upon the field (apart from the mission- 
ary’s salary). There are now 15,000 Bap- 
tist church members in Brazil. 


The Kaffir beer of South Africa is quite 
as obvious a social nuisance as the Bud- 
weisers and Bocks of America. The 
municipality of Durban has started on a 
plan of regulation which is proving as 
profitable as it is futile and other South 
African municipalities are considering its 
adoption. The Christian Express of Love- 
dale describes the Durban Municipal 
Beer Canteen as 
“a disgusting human menagerie. As the 
visitor approaches it he meets with the 
hum of hundreds of noisy voices with a 
curious note of ‘elevation’ if not of semi- 
intoxication in them, and he comes upon 
what is essentially a huge cage under an 
iron roof through the bars of which he 
can see the revelers, the bestial looking 
rickshaw man with his horns still upon 
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his head, that travesty of manhood which 
is Durban’s disgrace. Under the same 
roof round the entrance to the principal 
cage sit the peddlers with their poor 
wares mostly upon the floor and native 
doctors with various abominations, not 
omitting the supremely efficacious skin 
of the iguana. From the entrance to the 
exit and from the exit back to the en- 
trance flows a continuous current of 
humanity, for each admission to the cage 
permits of only one allowance of beer 
and to attain satiety several journeys 
must be made.” 


There is a Methodist missionary, Mr. 
Freeman, at Pangkai Pinang on the 
Island of Banka, with a budding church 
which now numbers 35 members. The 
Resident some time ago asked Mr. Free- 
man for a copy of various American pro- 
hibition laws. After a study of these 
the sale of alcohol to the Malays on the 
island was forbidden. 


A C. I. missionary writing of woman’s 
status in heathendom says: “I remember 
when fleeing with refugees during a time 


‘of rebellion in the north we crossed a 


temporary bridge, and one small-footed 
girl of fourteen or fifteen fell into the 
water. Having on wadded clothing she 
floated for a time. The father, instead 
of jumping in to save her, shouted aloud 
to the crowd that anyone saving her 
might have her. A gallant came forward 
and won the prize. The crowd had only 
congratulations for the winner, no sym- 
pathy for the won.” 


Nietzsche was wont to commend to his 
German fellow countrymen (not without 
success, perhaps, as Dinant could testify) 
“the mighty wisdom of old Asia” in its 
treatment of women. Heathen India as 
well as heathen China exemplify that 
wisdom. Ina recent Presbyterian report 
we find this case. A Christian woman 
dies in childbirth. Such a circumstance 
is qualified to insure the return of the 
dead woman’s ghost to plague a possible 
second wife. The Hindus, therefore, 
brought pressure to bear on the family 
to substitute heathen rites for Christian. 
“The eyes of the dead woman were filled 
with pepper that sight might be forever 
impossible; her thumbs were bound to- 
gether with bands of iron and her great 
toes secured in a similar way to prevent 
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free use of hands and feet. As the pall- 
bearers returned from the grave they 
scattered mustard seeds along the way, 
that the embodied spirit, when returning, 
might tarry and pick mustard greens for 
her food.” 


An Indiana Presbyterian layman, Mr. 
E. A. K. Hackett, sent $4000 to Drs. 
Mary Fulton and Mary Niles, those in- 
domitable medical missionaries of Can- 
ton, to found a school for training Chi- 
nese women physicians. That was not 
many years ago, yet the little medical 
school has already turned out more than 
100 graduates who are working in all 
parts of China. These graduates are 
nearly all Christians. As a by-product 
of the institution should be reckoned the 
8000 patients treated in its hospital and 
dispensary last year alone,—a_ very 
pretty return in itself on a $4000 invest- 
ment. The work is growing so that a 
second $4000 is needed for enlargements. 
Who will give it? The writer recalls 
meeting Dr. Fulton in the Canton Pres- 
byterian Hospital in 1891. She was, in 
spite of ill health, hanging to her work 
and has toiled through the twenty-five 
years intervening. Such a work and such 
a woman should not lack material equip- 
ment. 


Miss Estella Long is carrying on a 
successful Sunday school at Cerro, a 
suburb of Montevideo, with 10,000 peo- 
ple of a rather impoverished type. In the 
Spanish department of the school there 
are already 170 members; in the English 
twenty more. This Sunday school meets 
in her house, which has four rooms and 
two large enclosed patios. It begins at 
3.30 but as early as one o’clock the chil- 
dren gather at the door to wait for it to 
open. Benches are used and planks laid 
on packing boxes. In the primary room 
many of the little ones sit on the floor. 
The scholars range in age from the one 
hundred babies on the cradle roll to men 
and women past seventy. The Russian 
community is also becoming interested 
in this school.. In Montevideo are 
located two of the great packing houses, 
—Swift’s and Morris Brothers’. Over 
2000 of Swift’s workmen have formed a 
club with a night school, and Miss Long 
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gives them English lessons once a week. 
A class of sixty women and children 
come once a week for sewing; two hun- 
dred girls and women from Swift’s Can- 
ning Factory have asked for instruction. 
Miss Long expects two assistants shortly 
and with the help of the Swift and Mor- 
ris companies hopes to organize a school 
speedily. 


In Sao Paulo, Brazil, one of the com- 
mercial centers of the Republic and a 
city of a half million people, union meet- 
ings are being held in the spacious Skat- 
ing Palace. The crowds attending range 
from one to two thousand in number.- 
The preaching is done by gifted Brazil- 
ian pastors. Aftermeetings are held 
nightly and there are decisions for 
Christ. 


The Canton Hospital of Canton, China, 
has just received a subscription from 
China’s President, Li Yuan Hung, of five 
thousand dollars (Mex.) in acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that this was the first 
agency to bring into ‘China the practice, 
teaching and publication of Western 
Medicine. This hospital is now eighty 
years old and has three hundred beds, 
largely for charity patients. 


The English Baptist Mission in Shan- 
tung has twenty native pastors in self- 
supporting native churches, each of 
whom looks after from ten to fifteen 
small communities of Christians. These 
Shantung Baptist churches also support 
two Christian teachers to evangelize 
non-Christian areas. 


March, 1917, marks a further step 
towards winding up the opium trade in 
China. The last twenty-five per cent of 
the opium shops in the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Reservation will be closed. The 
open period for the provinces of Kiangsi, 
Kiangsu and Kwangtung expire and the 
extension of time for the sale of Hong- 
kong stocks ends. The Shanghai opium 
combine has been unable to effect any 
extensions of time of allowed sale. 


The Empress of Japan has presented 
to a Christian hospital for lepers in 
Kumamoto the sum of 6000 yen. 


M. Bureau, a Belgian administrator of 
an extensive district in the Free State of 
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the Congo, coming in contact with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ruskin, English Baptist mis- 
sionaries, has, with his wife, abandoned 
Romanism. Both are now earnest and 
enlightened Protestants working for the 
promotion of Christian missions in 
Africa. Mr. Haas, on the French Congo, 
reports that French officials are kindly 
cooperating with the missionaries. Even 


some of the traders have been helpful. 


“One Greek has spent hours at a time 
over the Greek Testament and has pub- 
licly declared his faith. He has ceased 
selling liquor, has given many hundreds 
of francs for the spread of the Gospel, is 
aiding the missionaries at Bambili and 
is looking forward to the regions 
beyond.” 


The imitative Buddhists of Japan are 
planning one more institution of Chris- 
tian pattern,—namely, a Central Bud- 
dhist Tabernacle in Tokyo. 


An edition of the Hallelujah Chorus 
from Handel’s Messiah in popular Japan- 
ese has been recently published in 
Tokyo. 


There are in Yucatan hundreds of Ko- 
reans, nominally Christians but in need 
of pastoral guidance. They receive the 
Presbyterian missionaries gratefully and 
are careful to pay all expenses connected 
with such visits. Nineteen hundred Chi- 
nese are also resident in Yucatan, mostly 
in the city of Merida. These strangers 
are open to Christian instruction. 


Mr. William Buchanan, a Presbyterian 
of the Southern Board, writes of Japan- 
ese Christians. 


“Recently a new ceramic company 
with abundant capital was established in 
Seto by a number of non-Christian busi- 
ness men. Casting about for a suitable 
manager they soon settled on one of our 
Christians. They gave as the reason of 
their choice their belief that a Christian 
would be honest both in matters of fi- 
nance and in his general conduct of the 
affairs of the company. For like reasons 
a bank has secured one of our Christians 
for a new clerkship. About a mile and 
a half from Ota is a good-sized silk 
thread factory. The owner is not a 
Christian. A week ago Mr. Hatta and 
myself visited the place together and 
were constrained to stay for lunch with 
the ownet. He talked to us very freely 
of the lack of power in Buddhism, telling 
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us,how he had had priests preach regu- 
larly once a week for months at a time 
to his workers. But their lives, even 
more than their vapid preaching, had 
convinced him that no help could come 
to his ‘employees from that source. On 
his invitation we preached to the mill 
hands, 550 women and 50 men, dismissed 
an hour earlier to hear us. We had a 
good time. Mr. Watanabe has now asked 
me to secure for him a good Bible wo- 
man to live in the dormitory and teach 
the factory women Christian truth and 
Christian living.” 


Miss Ruth Paxton gives us similar 
pictures of Chinese Christians. The 
Chinese girls in a school of the Church 
Missionary Society in Foochow has un- 
dertaken the support and education of 
two little Jewish girls in Jerusalem. It 
makes one think of Paul’s phrase about 
“bringing your liberality unto Jerusalem.” 
They have the picture of the two girls 
on their school walls. In order to help 
in some missionary work in Newfound- 
land these little girls take Lent very seri- 
ously, eating but one meal a day during 
the period. At Te Hwa in the province 
of Fukien is a Young Women’s Christian 
Association with mission classes study- 
ing different  fields,—Africa, South 
America, etc., each year. They contrib- 
ute, too, to these fields. One year this 
small group of girls sent about twenty 
dollars to the Door of Hope in Shanghai, 
—a rescue home for girls. 


A letter sent by a group of Brazilian 
Christians to a Baptist missionary is 
signed by Francesco de Assis Santos. 
The writer’s Catholic mother named him 
after the best saint in the history of 
Papal Rome. Nevertheless he is now a 
Baptist. He writes: “Our church de- 
cided at the business session to pay a 
pastor 1500 milreis. We ask you now to 
help us get a pastor both by personal 
letters and through the columns of our 
Baptist newspapers. We desire that the 
new pastor shall have the qualifications 
of 1 Tim. iii. 2-7. We want him to be 
pastor of our church for full time and to 
organize a school for the children of the 
Christians. The work of our Master in 
this city is doing very well. 


Yours in Christ Jesus, 


FRANCESCO DE Assis SANTOS.” 


‘ 


Encouraging news comes from the 
United Methodist mission among the 
Yunnan tribes-people. The Kopus have 
pledged $1000 to the support of mission 
schools. Seven hundred families have 
voluntarily accepted a levy of a half-dol- 
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lar each towards mission expenses. Five 
and a half tons of corn were also con- 
tributed at the harvest festival. The 
Chinese officials have been giving recog- 
nition to the school work among the 
Miaos. 


A SPANISH PROFESSOR ON THE RELIGIOUS 
NEEDS OF SPAIN. 


The following extracts are from a letter 
of Professor Unamuno of the University 
of Salamanca, to the Rev. José Ripoll of 
the Presbyterian Church at Santa Clara, 
Cuba. 


My Dear Sir: 


I am greatly pleased with your letter.’ It 
strengthens and comforts my soul to see 
how all workers for the Kingdom of God 
upon earth, although widely separated, feel 
a uniting solidarity. And it heartens me 
the more to receive words from a foreign 
land which was, as yours, until lately a 
part of my beloved Spain,—though lost 
now by her own fault. I believe that Spain, 
the true Spain, the intimate and spiritual 
Spain, has gained much by being reduced 
to the soil of her forefathers. Every time 
we have lost America it has been to win 
her better, as peoples ought to conquer each 
other mutually and by communing in each 
other’s civilization. 

Two years ago in Cartagena I said that 
we lacked in Spain a Reformation, our 
own indigenous Reformation, Spanish and 
no translation, yet one which would be to 
us what the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century was to the Germans, the Scandina- 
vians and the Anglo-Saxons. Spain needs 
Christianizing. The lowest forms of pa- 
ganism persist, sanctioned ordinarily by the 
Church. I went through towns an‘d cities 
preaching against lying, which is the thing 
that kills us, and saying in all tones that an 
error in which one honestly believes is 
worth more than the truth in which one 
does not believe. And they heard me re- 
spectfully. Two years ago they considered 
me mad. They begin now to take me more 
seriously and I hope with the help of God 
to make the people hear certain things 
calmly. . 

Barbarous intolerance corrodes us and 
especially the fear of the truth, the fear of 
confronting mysteries, the fear of think- 
ing for one’s self. People here are accus- 
tomed to accept everything. They seek 
only dogmas, formulas, receipts. One says 
to me: “I don’t want to know about the 
medicine or where my liver is; that would 
make me apprehensive. The doctor has 
studied these things and he cures or he 
kills me. Just as little do I desire to 


- would only cause me discomfort. 


trouble myself by inquiring what God is, 
about Christ, or the future life. Mixing 
in things which have serious consequences 
( I need 
my time for making my living. The priest 
studies these things. One can pay him and 
what he says is all right.” Then I answer, 
“You are enslaved from head to foot.” The 
good news for Spain can be reduced to 
these. words, “Don’t delegate to others.” 
For here everything is delegated and an- 
archy reigns because no one troubles to 
give rational orders. My work is to dis- 
turb spirits. It is useless to sow grain on 
a hard threshing floor. It rots and the 
birds eat it. Before sowing one must plow 
and fertilize. And in Spain one must 
break up spirits and fertilize them, disturb 
them and make them ferment. Mine is a 
work of mercy, to awaken the sleeper. If 
this is not done, the house will burn with 
its inmate. 

Instead of giving us a light, the light of 
the Gospel, that -with it we may open our 
own way through the world’s deep forest, 
we are put in a ramshackle cart and taken 
with manifold joltings through roads un- 
known and dark. Spiritual laziness ex- 
poses us to all kinds of excesses. The 
scandal must cease that in a.so-called Chris- 
tian land 9999 out of 10,000 have not read 
the Gospel. Rather is it used—the Latin 
text—for cutting into pieces, locking in 
embroidered money-purses, and stringing 
around the necks of children as amulets. 
Or in other cases, women who feel the 
coming pangs of childbirth swallow strips 
of the paper with prayerful ejaculations. 

When these practices are denounced be- 
fore the priests they tell you they are harm- 
less. It is not fitting to attack them; they 
are a result of faith. Faith, indeed! If 
I should start to write of this I should 
never finish. You desire that I tell you 
something of religious conditions in Spain. 
There is so much that I could say! Men 
pass from the most fanatical and intolerant 
Catholicism to the grossest and heaviest 
free thought (which is neither free nor 
thought) and this is almost inevitable. Yet 
I believe the dawn is beginning to break. 
The duty of every good Spaniard is at 
least to labor for this. 

With affectionate salutations, 
MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. 


THE PSALMS FOR MODERN ITALIANS. 


Readers of the Recorp oF CHRISTIAN 
Work will recall allusions to the new trans- 
lation of the Gospels into Italian which the 
society Fides et Amor has been sowing 
widely in Italy. This same society now pub- 
lishes a fresh translation of the Psalms 
from the Hebrew by Dr. Giovanni Luzzi of 
the Waldensian Seminary in Florence. It 
is a peculiarly timely contribution to the 
religious life of Italy in these days of death. 
From the introduction we translate the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


And now, not without regret, I must 
write “The End” to my work. For years 
and years I have labored on these marvel- 
ous Psalms. All my life the Psalter has 
kept living in my soul faith in the Eternal, 
my only Refuge, my High Retreat. I have 
remained at my work while, cruel and dev- 
astating, the storm has raged over Europe. 
Study and meditation upon the Psalms have 
given to my heart much of the comfort it 
needed. In those Psalms which express the 
deep and inmost experience of God’s great 
men, which, borne on the wings of melody, 
resounded for centuries through the 
Temple, comforted the exiles on the far-off 
banks of the Euphrates, enlarged the hearts 
of the returning people, and held high the 
spirit of the heroes of Jewish national in- 
dependence,—I have felt something truly 
Divine, inspired and therefore vast and uni- 
versal. J have called the Psalter the 
breviary of Israel, but it is much more. It 
is the bréviary of humanity. 

Jesus loved the Psalms profoundly. Even 
on the Cross He used their words. Next 


to Isaiah the Psalms are more quoted than 
any other Old Testament book. During the 
infancy of the Church they supported the 
martyrs as they sealed with their blood 
the testimony of their faith, And when 
Christianity spread over the earth, becoming 
a new and potent moral force, the Psalms 
took a corresponding place in the religious 
services of the various churches. The peo- 
ple used them in all the circumstances of 
life to express their sentiments of piety 
towards God. Clement of Alexandria says 
in his Stromata, “We praise God while we 
plow our fields and sing the Psalms while 
we are voyaging.” St. Ambrose called them 
“the pharmacy of the soul.” It is related 
that the singing of the Psalms in the church 
at Milan led to the conversion of St. Au- 
gustine. Possidio, Bishop of Calama, who 
wrote St. Augustine’s life, when he had 
hardly departed this life, said: “The 
chamber in which he lay was modest and 
scantily furnished. The seven Penitential 
Psalms by his order were posted where he 
could see them from his bed. To these he 
oft turned his face, reading them in the 
days of sickness with broken weeping.” St. 
Jerome recalled how all the Christians de- 
lighted in the Psalms, reading them night 
and day,—ploughmen, sowers, vineyard- 
ists, shepherds,—they had no other songs 
on their lips. 

Often have I heard devout persons re- 
gret that in church and family and among 
the people, the Psalms are not known and 
loved to-day as formerly. I know not a 
few, priests and laymen, honoring me with 
a friendship which is dear to me and fol- 
lowing my labors with lively interest, who 
hope that they will contribute to reawaken 
in Italy the Psalter’s one-time popularity. 


NORTHFIELD SILHOUETTES. 
XXXIV. 


As The Northfield Schools have continued 
to grow, it has been gratifying to note that 
the interest among the students in foreign 
missions has not in any way abated. Each 
year reports come to us of Mount Hermon 
boys and Northfield girls who are serving 
in remote missionary fields, both in the 
homeland, and abroad. A letter from Dr. 
Cornelius H. Patton, of the A. B. C. F. M., 
reports on a recent candidate under their 
Board as follows: 

We had one of your Mount Hermon 
graduates before our Prudential Commit- 
tee yesterday, a Mr. , a Methodist, who 


is considering going out to Africa to take 
charge of the supervision of our one hun- 


dred day schools among the Zulus. We 
liked him very much, and are hoping to 
land him in Africa at no distant date. After 
leaving Mount Hermon he took his A. B. 
and A. M. courses at Wesleyan, and in re- 
cent years has been teaching in a school 
down South. Just now he is supplying as 
lay preacher in a little Methodist church in 
northern Vermont. His wife is a North- 
field Seminary girl. 


Northfield is now beginning to have the 
children of missionaries as students, whose 
parents were at one time Northfield stu- 
dents as well, so that this is the second 


generation of missionary enthusiasts here in 
The Northfield Schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN THE GOSPEL OF 
JOHN. 


The Bible Correspondence Course, con- 
ducted by Dr. Chas. Erdman, will be a 
regular department of the Recorp or Curts- 
TIAN Work in the coming months. In 
view of the fact that the International Sun- 
day School Lessons for the next few 
months will be in the Gospel of St. John, 
this correspondence course will be appre- 
ciated by many. Comparatively few people 
are enabled to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities for attending normal Bible classes, 
as these are usually held only in a few 
of the larger cities. Through this corre- 


spondence course, however, a normal Bible 
class will be brought to every reader of the 
REcorD OF CHRISTIAN Work. 

Those who wish to write out the ques- 
tions and submit them to Dr. Erdman for 
help, enrolling themselves as regular mem- 
bers of the correspondence course, are re- 
quested to register with Dr. Erdman, en- 
closing a fee of $1. This fee will cover 
incidental expenses attendant upon the 
clerical work and postage, as Dr. Erdman 
has generously offered to give his personal 
services to this work. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN: OUTLINE AND QUESTIONS 
FOR STUDY. 


Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. 


Introduction. 


1. What does the Fourth Gospel suggest 
as to its author? xxi. 2, 7, 20-24. i. 14. 
xii. 23.- xix. 26-27, 35. xx. 1-10.* 

2. What is the purpose of the author? 
xx. 30-31. 

3. What are “the signs’ by which he 
proves the deity of Christ? ii. 1-11. iv. 46- 
Bipeavenl-ON va l=14), vi 16-21; ixSd-7..2 x1. 
40-44 


4. How do these signs symbolize the 
“life’ which results from believing in 
Christ? 

5. Does the author indicate a moral ele- 
ment in “believing”; and is faith a matter 
of the affections and will, as well as of the 
intellect? iti. 18-21, 36. v. 39-47. vii. 16-18. 


viii. 31-32. ix. 40-41. xii. 44-50. 
The Outline. 
_ A, Tue Protocue. i. 1-18. 


B. Tue REVELATION TO THE Wortp.—The 
Development of Faith and Unbelief. i. 
19-xii. 

1. THe PREPARATION. i. 19-ii. 11. 


The Witness of the Forerunner. 
i. 19-34. - 
The Witness of the First Follow- 
ers. i. 35-51. 
The Witness of the First Miracle. 
it. 1-11. 
*Answers to these questions are suggested by 
the references which are added. When not other- 
wise specified, the references are to the Gospel of 


John. If no chapter is mentioned, the reference 
is to verses in the chapter under consideration. 


2. THe Pusiic MINiIstTRY. ii. 12-xii. 
a. The Opening of the Ministry. ii. 


12-iv. 
The Witness in Jerusalem. ii. 13- 
tis alle 2 
The Witness in Judea. iii. 22-36. 
The Witness in Samaria. iv. 1-42. 
The Witness in Galilee. iv. 43-54. 


b. The Fuller Manifestation. v-xi. 

The “Sign” on the Sabbath; and 
the Beginning of the Conflict. 
v-viii. 

The Sixth “Sign”; and the formal 
breach with the religious leaders. 
ix-x. 

The Supreme “Sign”; 
Death Sentence. xi. 


c. The Close of the Ministry. xii. 
The Manifestations of Faith. 
The Judgments upon Unbelief. 


and the 


C. Tue REVELATION TO THE DIscIPLEs, and 
the Culmination of Faith and Unbelief. 
Xili-xx. 


1. The Private Teaching. xiii-xvii. 


a. The Symbolic Service. xiii. 
b. The Words of Cheer. xiv-xvi. 
c. The Priestly Prayer. xvii. 


2. The Passion. xviii-xx. 


a. The Betrayal and Trial. 
b. The Crucifixion. 
c. The Resurrection. 


D. THe Epitocur. The Presence and the 
Symbolic “Sign.” xxi. 
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Tue ProocueE. i. 1-18. 


6. ‘How do these verses declare the di- 
vine nature of Jesus Christ, “The Eternal 
Word’? 1-3, 9, 10, 14, 18. 

7. What witnesses of this divine person- 
ality are suggested? 6-8, 14, 15-16. 

. What results from “receiving” Christ? 
10-13 


Tue WITNESS OF THE FORERUNNER. 
i. 19-34. 


9. What are the two great words of 
testimony borne by John the Baptist? 29, 
34 


10. What is meant by “The Lamb of 
God”? Exodus xii. 13. 1 Cor. v. 7-8. Is. 
liii. 4-7, 11. Acts viii. 32-37. 1 Pet. i. 18-19. 
RevarvelOnellawlZ 

11. What did John promise to all the 
followers of Christ? 26, 33. Acts i. 5. 1 
Cory iil oa Galuevenceeco: 


Tue WITNESS oF THE First FOLLOWERS. 
i, 38-51. 


12. What differing influences secured for 
Christ his first followers? 35-37, 40-41, 43. 

13. What varying degrees of faith were 
at once developed? 38, 41, 45, 49. 

14.. What did Christ promise his follow- 
ers as to character and experience? 42, 


50-51. 


Tue WITNESS OF THE First MIRACLE. 
roy Mest 


15. What do the occasion and character 
of the “first sign” indicate as to the attitude 
of Christ toward human happiness and 
social joys? 1-2, 7-10. 

16. To what “hour” does Christ refer in 
his loving rebuke of Mary’s presumptuous 
suggestion? vii. 6. viii. 20. xii. 27-28, 32. 
xvii. 1-3, 

17. What does the miracle teach as to 
the power of Christ to transform and 
glorify the most sacred of relationships, 
and the most beautiful of characters? 

18. Upon what condition can we be 
touched by this transforming power? 5, 11. 


ii. 13-25. 


19. In this scene, how does Christ ex- 
ee his claim to be the Son of God? 
13-17. 

20. To what great “sign” does Christ 
refer as the proof of his claim? 18-22. 
Matt. xii. 38-40. Rom. i. 4. 1 Cor. xv. 1-8, 
20-28. 

21. How does John distinguish between 
faith in Christ as a mere wonder-worker, 
and the trust and devotion of true belief? 
23-25. iv. 46-54. 


THe WITNESS IN THE TEMPLE. 


THE WITNESS To NICODEMUS. iii. 1-21. 


22. What does Christ teach as to the 
necessity of a “new birth’? 1-3. 
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23. By what power is this moral trans- 
formation effected? 5-8. 

24. What/is the condition of the new 
birth? 15, 16, 18, 36. i. 12-13. 

25. What was symbolized by the brazen 


serpent? 13-15. Numbers xxi. 4-9. viil. 
28, xitl 32-335 “Ie Conseia 18.5 22-24530-oe 
Gal. vi. 14-15. 


26. Is the rejection, or the acceptance 
of Christ, a revelation of character? 17-21. 
v. 44. vii. 17. 


THe WITNESS IN JUD#A. iti. 22-36. 


27. What is here suggested as to the 
personal character and official dignity of 
John the Baptist? 25-30. Matt. xi. 7-11. - 

28. How does he here testify as to the 
divine nature and mission of Christ? 29, 
31-35. Matt. xxii. 2-14. Rom. vii. 4. Matt. 
xxv. 1-13. Rev. xix. 5-9. 


iv. 1-42. 


29. By what successive steps does Christ 
reveal himself to “the woman of Samaria’? 
9, 19, 25-26, 41-42. : 

30. What appeals does'he make to her 
sympathy, her curiosity, her conscious need, 
her conscience, her religious instinct, her 
hope, her faith? 7-26. 

31. By what two acts does she manifest 
her belief in Christ? 28-30. 

32. How does Christ express his satis- 
faction in revealing himself to needy souls? 
31-38. 


THe WITNESS IN SAMARIA. 


iv. 43-54. 


33. Why is a prophet “without honour in 
his own country’? 43-45. Matt. xiii. 53-58. 
Mark vi. 1-6. Luke iv. 16-30. 

34. What three steps can be traced in the 
development of the nobleman’s faith? 48, 
50, 53. 

35. How can the circumstances and 
significance of this “second miracle” be 
Sones with those of “the first”? it. 

-11. 7 


THe WITNESS IN GALILEE. 


v. 1-47. 


36. How does “the impotent man” sym- 
bolize spiritual helplessness, hopelessness, 
and peril? 1-7, 14. 

37. Why did the Jews object to the cure; 
and what was the result? 10-16. 

38. In his defense, what claims did Jesus 
make relative to his divine sonship? 17-24. 

39. What distinguishes the three resur- 
rections here mentioned? 25, 28, 29. 

0. What witness does Christ suggest in 
support of his claims? 30-37. 

41. Under what conditions may knowl- 
edge of the Bible result in eternal life? 
37-47, 24. 


Tue “SIGN” ON THE SABBATH. 


vi. 1-71. 


42. What miracles and claims of Christ, 
recorded in this chapter, attest his divine 
nature? 5-13, 15-21, 35, 51, 54, 61-62. 


THE Crisis or BELIEF IN GALILEE. 


Our Lord and Master. 


43. What were the main facts about 
“manna”; and how is it compared and con- 
trasted with Christ? Exodus xvi. 14-36. 
John vi. 30-33, 48-51, 58. 

44. What is the necessity, the nature, 
and the result of faith in Christ? 28-29, 
68, 53-57, 35, 47, 50-51, 54. 

45. What different impressions are pro- 
duced by the same testimony concerning 
Christ? 14, 26, 41-42, 52, 66, 67-69, 70-71. 


THE WITNESS IN JERUSALEM, AT THE FEAST 
oF TABERNACLES. vii. 1-53. 


46. How did the spirit and purpose of 
Christ, in attending this feast, differ from 
those suggested by his brethren, and shown 
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when his “time was full come’? 
12-19. 

47. What is the moral condition and pre- 
requisite of faith in Christ? 11-17. iii. 
19-21. v. 37-40. 

48. In defending his conduct, how does 
Christ affirm his sinlessness, and his divine 
sonship and mission? v. 8-9, 16. vii. 18, 
23, 28-29. 

49. Whither did Christ foresee he was 
soon to go? 32-36. xiii. 1. xvi. 5, 16, 28. 
eit Is Nah 

50. How did Christ compare himself 
with “the riven rock”? 37-39. Ex. xvii. 
1-6. Numb, xx. 2-11. 1 Cor. x4, 

51. What phases of unbelief and faith 
are here exemplified? 5, 12, 25-27, 31, 32, 
40-44, 45-49, 50-52. 


1-10. xii. 


To BE CONTINUED 


OUR LORD AND MASTER.* 
Mr. Robert E. Speer. 


Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say 
well; for sol am. John xiii. 13. 

There are two different ways in which we 
may study any object. On the one hand, 
we may look directly at it, or, on the other 
hand, we may not look at it at all but may 
study instead the impression that it is mak- 
ing upon someone who is looking at it. We 
are familiar with both of these methods, 
and with the greater power and effective- 
ness of the second of them. How often 
in good books we have seen a clever writer, 
realizing that there were certain emotions 

that he could not describe directly, suc- 
ceed in impressing us with all that he 
wanted to impress us with by describing 
instead the reaction which watching those 
emotions ‘effected upon some stander-by. 
And how common it is in painting to see the 
device of a fire represented by the reflection 
of the fire upon the faces of some of those 
who are gazing upon it. 

One sees this second method of descrip- 
tion at its best in the sixth chapter of the 
prophecy of Isaiah, a description of the ex- 
perience of his great call. One wishes at 
times that Isaiah had told us just what it 
was that he saw, “The Lord . . high 
and lifted up.” If we might only know 
what the Lord looked like, when you see 
Him high and lifted up! But all we know 
is that when Isaiah saw the Lord, high and 
lifted. up, he covered his mouth with his 


*Delivered at the Northfield Young Women’s 
Conference, July, 1916. 


hands and lay down upon his face in the 
temple, and all we are left is a picture of 
the impress that the vision made upon 
Isaiah’s own heart. 

It is beautiful to go through the four 
gospels studying the picture of Jesus Christ 
which the evangelists present in both of 
these ways. They were masters of the art 
of direct representation, telling us what 
they saw and reporting the words which 
they heard Him speak. But they were even 
more skillful, if that might be, in those 
little touches of theirs in which by indirec~ 


‘ tion they revealed to us what Jesus Christ 


was and let us see the deep impress that 
He made upon their lives. ‘‘And they were 
in the way,” we read, “going up to Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus was before them; and they 
were amazed, and as they followed they 
were afraid.” Why were they amazed? 
What was it that made them fear? Nota 
word is said, only we can see in their fear 
more vividly than if they had drawn it the 
figure of the Saviour with His white set 
face and the eager greyhound steps and the 
will that could not be moved, as He went 
resolutely on to what He knew was wait- 
ing for Him in Jerusalem. And again we 
read that, as they came to get Him in the 
vineyard, Jesus “went forth, and said unto 
them, Whom seek ye? They answered him, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, 
I am he. And Judas also, which betrayed 
him, stood with them. As soon then as he 
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had said unto them, I am he, they went 
backward, and fell to the ground.” Why 
did they go backward and fall to the ground 
simply because Jesus said, “I am he”? We 
see the lonely figure standing there with 
the red drops on His white robe, and the 
light that must have been shining on His 
face from those holy hours of loneliness 
in the Garden by Himself, facing the great 
tragedy of His life. We see all that far 
more vividly than if the evangelists had 
tried to describe Him as they beheld Him 
standing there. 

And it is beautiful to see how they used 
both these methods in setting before us the 
great principle that is embodied in these 
words from the thirteenth chapter of John 
—the mastership of Jesus Christ: “Ye call 
me Master and Lord: and ye say well; 
for so I am.” Both in what they directly 
represent of the masterly qualities in Christ, 
and the way in which He displayed all 
these lordly powers of His, and then in 
those subtle references here and there 
throughout, in which they speak indirectly 
of Him, they let us into the spell of His 
influence over their hearts. We get such 
a representation as we have not of any 
other personality in history of what our 
Lord was to these friends of His, and what 
we may be sure He would be to us. 

When, combining these things, we turn 
to pick out one by one the outstanding 
features of this mastery of Christ, it is not 
hard to single out the most conspicuous 
ones. There was, first of all, His mastery 
of truth, and that was a wonderful thing. 
How it stood out the instant you came into 
His presence! You know when you are 
with any man or woman whether it is a 
guesser and groper you are talking with, or 
whether it is someone upon whose soul the 
light has fallen. And the moment we draw 
near to Christ we realize instantly we are 
with a unique One, not guessing His way 
along, piecing together little by little the 
results of other days and experiences and 
trying to spell out life’s great lesson. We 
realize that we are with One to Whom the 
great area of truth lies open with the sun 
blazing upon it, Who thinks those things 
that He had seen with His Father, and 
that He does not have painfully to recall 
by exercise of memory anything at all, but 
that it lies all open before Him, as the 
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living, blazing reality of life. There is no 
other master of truth anywhere through 
the ages towards whom we feel, as we in- 
stinctively feel when we come near to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and realize that here at 
least we have come on One Who has, as 
Simon Peter said, “the words of eternal 
life,” Who is “the way, the truth, and the 
life,” who is Himself just the light of the 
world, so that one cannot come near Him 
without realizing that one is beneath the 
influence of One Who has in His under- 
standing all the great secrets of what we 
would know. 

And it is not only that one feels Christ’s 
mastery of.the substance of truth, but it is 
almost equally wonderful—indeed to the 
men and women who listen to Him at times 
it seems more wonderful—to see and feel 
His skillful and unsurpassed way of ex- 
pressing the truth to men. It is one thing 
to see the truth; it is sometimes a very 
dificult thing to say it. My father was 
a lawyer, and one of the ablest men I ever 
knew. I remember, as a boy, hearing him 
one evening at the dinner table speaking 
about a case he was trying, and the anguish 
he was experiencing in that case. “I see 
the truth of this case as clear as the noon- 
day sun,” he said. “I cannot describe to you 
the pain it is to me to try to put this truth 
to the twelve men who sit in that jury box 
up there. I must make them see and feel 
that truth as I see it.” The wonder of our 
Lord was that He knew how much of His 
great truth men could not take, and He 
knew how much they could take and how 
much He must patiently wait with for a 
little while. We see Him using His simple 
figures, or using the most direct approach, 
or taking the incidents of His own per- 
sonal relationship with them and building 
upon them that He might bring His truth 
at last into their lives. And the more one 
turns back to that picture that the evan- 
gelists draw the more he simply bows his 
head in wonder before Christ’s absolute 
mastery of truth. 

And there is, secondly, Christ’s mastery 
over nature and life. From that first day 
at the wedding at Cana of Galilee, when 
“the conscious water saw its Lord and 
blushed,” down to the very last day. when 
the gates of death rolled apart for Him and 
He came out free from all that had bound 
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Him, we see in Jesus Christ the first One 
Who knew the secrets that are hidden from 
us, the great Master of the world’s con- 
trolled energies and powers, Who walked 
through the world not as its plaything, not 
as One acted upon and coerced by all He 
experienced, but as One Who could speak 
to the sea and it obeyed Him, Who could 
command the energies of life everywhere 
that men could only touch the fringes of 
and find them His willing and humble 
slaves. 

And, what is more wonderful even than 
that, is His mastery over life, over events, 
over time and space, which are the vest- 
ments of our living. Most of us do not 
live our lives at all. It is our lives that live 
us. We will do this morning not what we 
will to do, but what has been suggested to 
us. Environment is the framework that 
controls all our living. Our thoughts are 
controlled by the suggestions of what other 
people have said. Our acts are controlled, 
not by some carefully thought out principle, 
but by the whim or the caprice or the mood 
of the hour, or by the accident of the asso- 
ciation in which we happen to be. But we 
turn back to the life of Jesus and it is very 
different from every other life. Here was 
One Who really lived His life, Who was 
not lived by it, Who was not controlled by 
the chance occurrences of the days, but put 
all these into His own great original free 
developing project unhindered and un- 
hampered to the end. I do not wonder that 
He called Himself the life, and that those 
who came near to Him felt the thrill of a 
great living energy, not merely a great 
teacher, not merely a beautiful character, 
not merely the best man, but knew that 
somehow what they called God, the great 
living Power that lies back of all things, 
was there for them in Him as it never had 
been in any other. 

One notes as he looks back the mastery 
that He wielded over truth and over things 
and over life. And one notes, in the third 
place, His mastery over men. 
the very beginning of His public ministry 
that He did not need that anybody should 
tell Him what men were thinking about, for 
He Himself knew what was in men, that He 
had an eye that ran right down to the very 
initial springs and impulses and motives of 
men, that from the very beginning He knew 
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who the man was who was to betray Him. 
All life lay out before Him like an open 
book, and He lived on in the world a free 
life, was Master of the world that He lived 
in, because He knew fully and completely 
the inner life of those with whom He 
mingled. It is that that makes Him still 
to us, and will make Him always to men, 
the central, outstanding figure. Look at 
Him in those last days. Men thought they 
were crushing Him; they thought that He 
was the victim of all that was taking place; 
that He was the judged one. As we look 
back, we see quite contrariwise. He is the 
Judge, and those round about Him the 
judged. They take their place from their 
attitude and relationship to Him, the Lord 
Christ Whom we shall see high on the 
throne judging the twelve tribes of Israel 
and all the life of man. It is just so still. 
Some of you may have seen in Life a clever 
review of Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s at- 
tempt to describe in a book to our day 
afresh the personality of Jesus Christ. The 
reviewer in Life does not speak at all of 
this book as he speaks of those that he had 
been reviewing. Of this book he speaks 
gravely and reverently, and he says that it 
is a daring thing Mr. Shaw has tried to do, 
for no man ever tries to describe Christ 
without ending up by exposing himself. 
Every effort on the part of a man to draw 
a picture of Jesus Christ simply results in 
his drawing his own picture; for Christ 
stands to judge all of those who would 
judge Him. We see Him now, just as we 
saw Him looking back across the years, 
Master of all the life that He moves among. 

And, only once more, we see Him not 
only in His mastery of truth and His mas- 
tery of life and His mastery of men, but 
we see Him also as the perfect Master of 
Himself. Pick out two or three outstand- 
ing things in the last week of His earthly 
life. For one thing, there was no anger at 
false friendship. Now, if ever in life you 
and I can justify anger it is when we come 
upon disloyalty and treachery in friendship. 
That is the one last unpardonable sin. And 
our Lord came upon that in that last week. 
A man who had been in His company for 
three years, for whom He had done every- 
thing, came now at the last to betray Him 
with a kiss. How does He greet him? I 
have no doubt that it was in the heart of 
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Christ even if it was not in the words. 
When Judas came to betray Him with that 
treacherous kiss, Jesus did not say, 
“Traitor! Thief!” but, “Friend! Friend, 
wherefore art thou come?” There was no 
anger or wrath at disloyalty in friendship. 

There was no despair at apparent failure. 
Now, there is no denying it. Men did think, 
as they looked at what was taking place, 
that Christ had failed. We know He did 
not fail; but as men gazed at His work 
then, what was there to show for it? He 
came to His own and His own received 
Him not. For three thousand years God 
had been educating the Hebrew nation to 
recognize the Messiah. Now the Messiah 
had been offered to this nation and it re- 
jected Him. He came and gathered a com- 
pany of men-and women around Him. It 
was largest at the beginning. One by one 
they began to break away from Him until 
there were twelve, the twelve apostles. One 
day He asked them if they, too, were going 
to leave Him. And they did. At last He 
was crucified with only two thieves for His 
companions, and they were nailed to trees 
so that they could not run away. Men 
looked to His life, and what was there to 
show for it? Yet, right in the midst of 
that great havoc, we hear Him say, “Father, 
I have finished the work that thou gavest 
me to do.” 

And not only was there no anger at be- 
trayed friendship and no despair over ap- 
parent failure, but there was no reproach 
of God’s goodness. There are many here 
who have reproached God. They have 
faced life’s great tragedies. Life that they 
loved has seemed ruthlessly taken away 
from them. Little voices that have done no 
wrong, that made music about the home, 
were stilled so that they could not hear 
them again, and they looked out on life and 
wondered how men could believe in the 
goodness and justice and the love of God. 
And here was God’s own Son, Who out of 
the great anguish and misery had cried— 
and no one can guess the meaning of that 
cry—“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Yet, at the last, no reproach, 
no word of reproach or sorrow but only the 
trusting, loving voice of a little child lying 
down to sleep in arms that it perfectly 
trusted. “Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’ Was there ever in all the 
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world—is there now anyone who shows 
himself so completely, so absolutely the 
master of men? “Ye call me Master and 
Lord: and ye do well; for so I am.” 

And in some sense Christ’s mastery has 
been accepted across the years. All that 
we need to do is to take the life that has 
been in the world since Christ came and 
compare it with the life that was here be- 
fore His influence was wielded upon the 
earth to see how deeply His mastery has 
penetrated. Take the changed life for 
women. Take any area of the world to- 
day where Christ has not been recognized 
even nominally as Master and Lord and 
compare that area of the world with our 
own land, or any part of Christendom. You 
see it in the ideals of womanhood and the 
place of the child in society, and the obliga- 
tions of different classes, and the attitude 
towards the unseen. Even the little ac- 
ceptance of Christ’s mastery that there has 
been has changed the world. And thank 
God that there have been those men and 
women, many or few, who have yielded 
their lives completely to the mastery of 
Christ! Some of them we have known, 
and they stand out for us as a comforting, 
satisfying Christian apologetic. We know 
these lives in their beauty and harmony and 
peace and strength and contentment and 
fruitfulness. We know, tracing their quali- 
ties back to their source, ‘that there must 
be some true origin, that Jesus Christ must 
be Master and Lord, if He could bear such 
fruitage in these lives. 

But when all that has been said, is it not 
still true that the one pathetic and tragic 
thing about the earth to-day is that Jesus 
Christ’s mastership is so little recognized, 
that men and women in such partial ways 
have brought their lives under it? Is there 
one greater need now in ourselves, in our 
nation, or internationally, than that Christ 
should be actually accepted as the Master 
and the Lord of the world? We need to 
accept, for one thing—let us make it very 
clear and direct—we need to accept the 
mastery of Christ’s idea of rights. We 
are where we are to-day just because we 
have not done that. Christ’s idea of a 
right was that it was something that He 
had authority to forego. Our idea of a 
right is of something that we are justi- 
fied in claiming. Now there is all the dif- 
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ference in the world between those two 
ideas of right—between the conception of a 
right as something we have a right to give 
up, and the conception of a right as some- 
thing that we have a right to claim and 
insist upon. Jesus Christ’s. conception of 
a right was as of something that its 
possessor was justified in giving away and 
not keeping. He was on an equality with 
God, and He counted not that equality a 
right to be kept; but He gave it up and 
emptied Himself and became obedient unto 
death. What makes all the havoc and the 
shame of the world? Why, simply that 
men and nations insist upon construing 
rights as obligations of assertion instead of 
authorities for surrender. And in our own 
lives is it not just-so? And can we ever 
have Christ’s peace and joy in us and in the 
world until we accept the mastery of His 
conception of rights as of something we 
are justified not in claiming but in giving 
away? If it is my right, I have a right to 
give it up. 

And, in the second place, we need to 
accept the mastery of Christ’s conception 
of duty. We are being slowly schooled 
away from it to-day. Our modern theories 
of pedagogy are little by little sapping the 
rigid, high conception of duty out of our 
life. If we do not like to do the thing, if 
it does not please us, why, it is nobody’s 
place, we are told nowadays, to coerce us 
with any external obligation to do any- 
thing. If we cannot be made to see that it 
would be nice for us to do it, nowadays 
we do not feel there is any obligation upon 
us to do it at all. We need to get back to 
our Lord’s conception. “The cup that my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 
“The will that my Father hath set for me, 
shall I not fulfill it?” “The work that my 
Father hath given me to do, shall I not ac- 
complish it?” How much better that is! 
We would have completely to rewrite those 
old words of His to bring them into ac- 
cord with our contemporary frame of mind. 
“Why did you seek Me?” Jesus should 
have said to His father and mother: “Why 
did you seek Me in the temple? Did you not 
know that it was a very interesting place 
for me to be?” “No,” He ought to have 
said to the people of Capernaum; “no; I 
cannot come back to your city and preach. 
I am interested in seeing the whole of Pal- 
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estine. It is interesting to Me to go about 
preaching the Gospel in other cities also, 
instead of just one or two near My old 
home.” “I am interested in finishing the 
work that was given Me to do, because the 
night is coming when a man cannot work 
any more.” “It is very interesting to Me to 
look forward to going up to Jerusalem to 
die.” No, never such softness. “I must be 
about my Father’s business.” “I must 
preach the kingdom in other cities also, 
for therefore was I sent.” “I must work 
the works of him that sent me while it is 
day, for the night is coming.” “I must go 
up to Jerusalem to die.” We need to bring 
back into our lives the heart of our Lord’s 
noble sense of righteousness, of the thing 
that ought to be done because it was the 
thing that, in the will of God, it was right 
to do. We call Him Master and Lord, but 
He is no Master and Lord of ours, if we 
do not accept the mastery of His idea of 
rights, if we do not accept the mastery of 
His sense of duty. 

And accepting them both will answer a 
great many problems for us. Somebody 
gave Mrs. Meigs this question this morn- 
ing: “Mr. Speer spoke last night of friend- 
ship as willingness to serve. Should we 
do things for our friends that they are 
capable of doing for themselves, just be- 
cause we love them? Or, if we strengthen 
our own characters in this way, are we not 
doing it at the risk of weakening and mak- 
ing selfish the character of our friend? 
Should we allow ourselves to be imposed 
upon? Is that one of the sacrifices a Chris- 
tian must bear?” Well, the life of Christ 
will solve our problem for us. He had 
rights that He forewent, and He had duties 
that nothing could lead Him to forego. 
And we have rights and duties in our 
lives also. Any right is mine. So long as 
it is just mine, I am absolutely entitled to 
let it go. Nine times out of ten my duty 
will be to surrender my right; but the tenth 
time, when it is my duty to exercise my 
right, my right is transformed into some- 
thing more than a right and has risen into 
what is higher and nobler than a mere right, 
into a duty, where my right is lost in the 
larger obligation that I am under to others. 

But Jesus Christ loved as no other lover 
ever loved, and His hand was as firm, and 
His strength and His will as clean and as 
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unbending, as any hand and will we have 
ever known. In our lives we shall have 
no trouble in friendship, in home obliga- 
tions, in the work of our own local church, 
in loyalty to the Christian body to which 
we belong, in dealing with our social and 
political problems, in thinking out our own 
course of action, in relationship to the queer 
tangle of international relationships, we 
shall have no insoluble difficulties if we are 
sure and resolved here, accepting absolutely 
the mastery of Christ’s conception and use 
of His rights and the mastery of Christ’s 
conception of and exercise of His duties. 

And, thirdly, we need to bring our lives 
under the mastery.of Christ’s conception of 
what men and women ought to be and 
can be. So many times we lose this. Do 
you suppose a girl who smokes and drinks 
would feel absolutely comfortable reclining 
with that little group in the upper room and 
watching the Lord going about washing the 
feet of His disciples and coming at last to 
herself? Do you think she really would 
feel absolutely comfortable? I do not want 
to distort life by lifting up trivial and in- 
consequential things, but those trivial and 
inconsequential things, with many of us, are 
the expressions of our life, and with many 
of us they are the determinations of our 
future living. If Jesus Christ is to be our 
Master and our Lord, why, the whole of 
life has got to be handed over to Him. 
You cannot keep back certain hours of the 
evening; you cannot keep back certain ex- 
ercises and entertainments and amuse- 
ments; you cannot keep back a certain seg- 
ment of the will or mind. You cannot do 
that and have Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Master. He does not want any divided loy- 
alty and that kind of half faithfulness and 
half treachery. He will not be Lord at all, 
if He cannot be Lord of all. And He.asks 
here to-day in our lives that, calling Him 
Lord and Master, we should really let Him 
be so in all the common things of our 
lives. 

My friends, more than that is involved 
in accepting the mastery of Christ’s ideals 
for our lives. It is not only believing that 
you and I ought to be the kind of men and 
women who would be comfortable in the 
actual presence of Christ; but it is also be- 
lieving that we can be the kind of men and 
women that Jesus Christ was, that there are 
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no limits of attainment in life to those who 
really yield themselves up to the moulding — 
influence and power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

And, lastly, we need to accept not only 
the mastery of Christ’s ideals of rights and 
duties and of character. We need to ac- 
cept also the mastery of His inward spirit 
and principle of life—because all around 
us to-day a quite contradictory spirit and 
principle is being exalted. The very spirit 
and. principle of which His Cross was 
meant to be the utter repudiation, the spirit 
and principle of self-assertion and energis- 
tic will to mark out our own way and push 
our own processes through as individuals 
and as nations is the spirit of our day. It 
is the way of strength and power, so dif- 
ferent from His way. “Except ye be 
changed and become as little children, ye 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” So differ- 
ent is all this of our time from the spirit 
and principle of His life Who was as a 
lamb before His shearers, dumb, opening 
not His mouth, Who would not quench the 
smoking flax nor break the bruised reed, so 
different is all that from this that is round 
about us to-day! 

Which is the easier of the two? Niet- 
zsche told us that Christ’s theory was so 
pallid and anemic that it was a message 
for weaklings and not a good robust gospel 
for a world of living men and women. 
Try the two and see which is harder, self- 
assertion, trying to have one’s own way, or 
the way of Christ’s Cross, the law of a 
positive and selfless love, the spirit of a 
simple, inoffensive child. Let anybody try 
the two and see which of them is the harder. 
The worship of self-will, the enthroning of 
energy and power, that is the tame and 
pallid and easy course. But I suspect that 
maybe there will be drops of blood on our 
white robes, too, if we go the Gethsemane 
way, and maybe prints of nails and crowns 
of thorns there where the crosses stand. 
But that was the way that the Lord and 
Master chose. And nobody does us any 
kindness who offers us a little cup of rose 
water instead of that cup that could not 
pass away from Him except He drink it. 
“Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say 
well; for so I am.” Yes; he is. But is 
He mine? Mine? Truly and eternally, is 
He mine? Let us let Him be to-day. 


THE WORSHIP OF LUCK. 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden. 


Despite much that has been said and 
written as to the effect of the war in turn- 
ing the hearts of the people Godward, it is 
impossible to ignore the pathetic fact that 
a great deal that passes for religion 
amongst us nowadays has very little in 
common with faith in Christ and in His 
revelation of God. 
for anything, it is that by far the greatest 
majority of men and women are thinking 
much more of their own well-being and 
that of their loved ones, than of any of the 
interests of His Kingdom. 

With every desire to see the best in 
men, we have to admit that, generally 
speaking, people are more anxious to se- 
cure “good luck” in their enterprises, 
whether of war or of ordinary life, than 
to know His grace. To many the posses- 
sion of a “charm” is of greater importance 
than any considerations of personal faith 
or character. We have known some who 
even go to the length of carrying about 
with them a copy of God’s Word “be- 
cause it brings luck.” As a matter of 
fact, this cult of Good Luck appears to be 
so widespread that we do not hesitate 
to place it amongst the foremost of mod- 
ern enemies of the Cross of Christ. With- 
out shrine, or ritual, or formulated doc- 
trine, it has yet become the only religion 
—at any rate, the only recognition of any- 
thing supernatural—of large numbers in 
all classes. It can only be exorcised from 
our common life by the re-creation of a 
sense of the Divine presence and presi- 
dency, toward which every true Gospel en- 
terprise must surely be directed. 
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There have always been amongst us those 
whose views of life, if analyzed, would 
be found based upon an ultimate fatalism 
which they call Luck. Experience and ob- 
servation have alike convinced them that 
there is some power, elusive of all control, 
and unresponsive to any attitude or effort 
upon their part, which determines happiness 
and well-being. It appears variously as foe 
or ally, without any consistency. At best, 
no man can rely upon its aid, for when 
most depended upon, it invariably proves 
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capricious. Of constancy it knows noth- 
ing. Even after a long period of favor 
it is prone-without any warning to change 
front, and to impoverish those it has hitherto 
enriched. Sometimes it seems to act the 
part of fairy godmother, converting posi- 
tive indifference of mind and energy into 
amazing success. At others, it defeats the 
best-laid plans and schemes, bringing them 
to utter failure. Its favorites are few, and 
its victims many. It is recognized even 
by its devotees as being of all things in 
life the most uncertain and insecure. It 
degrades life to the level of a mere hazard. 

And yet it is the popular deity to-day. 
Men by thousands worship it actively or 
tacitly. By methods as meaningless and 
morally empty as incantation and fetish of 
heathen peoples, they woo its smile. Nota 
few have even impiously denied themselves 
the right to live, because of its settled 
frown. It is more than likely, indeed, that 
every unhappy suicide would, if questioned 
as to his intended self-murder, justify him- 
self by the formula, “Luck’s against me.” 
And, not to cite such extreme illustration 
as though none other were available, how 
many do we meet constantly to ‘whom the 
ill will of Luck is sufficient reason for al- 
most any dereliction of duty, any cowardly 
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of the challenge of circumstances. “I never 
seem to have any luck,” said one the other 
day, who having pulled his oars inboard 
is beginning to drift dangerously. He only 
spoke the language of that large company 
of men who are content to rule God out of 
their lives. Convinced that life’s power is 
not in their own hands, they must have 
some sort of blind force to fall back upon, 
if.only for explanation of their own hearts’ 
questionings. And “Luck” is the god they 
have erected. To say that its worship 
satisfies them, would be an entire denial of 
what their lives attest. To say that it 
grows upon them, blinding them to all true 
values, and imprisoning them in a pitifully 
small and entirely vicious circle of un- 
certainty, is but to speak the bare truth. 
For the fact is, that a large part of the 
dissatisfaction of heart which makes men 
aimless wanderers in God’s world is al- 
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together due to the disappointed worship 
of Luck. What poor exchange do they 
make who refuse life to the Fatherly con- 
trol of God in Christ! 


Li 


For the worship of Luck is a flat con- 
tradiction of the Divine ordering of life. 
It denies the first postulate of the Christian 
faith. It ascribes the control of human 
affairs to a strange impersonality; and 
creates a kind of moral anarchy, in which 
men must live their lives without any 
steadying confidence in objective reality, and 
without either chart or polestar. It es- 
tablishes a reign of blind chance, under 
which high ideals of conduct have neither 
place nor value. And its effect upon those 
who abandon themselves to the control of 
this endless uncertainty, is seen in the crea- 
tion of a type of character to which we 
have become accustomed, and which we call 
“happy-go-lucky.” No one who takes life 
at all seriously, in the light of revealed 
Truth, can fail to recognize this spirit as 
being entirely opposed to the teaching of 
the Gospel. For those who name Christ’s 
Name to allow any consideration of luck to 
influence them, either as deterrent or im- 
pulse, is to make denial of Him. In this 
the children of the Day are manifest, and 
the children of darkness. 

The war has brought to light a great 
deal of Luck-worship. It is a common- 
place of casual intercourse to-day to wish 
a soldier departing for the front “the best 
of luck.” Come into contact with those 
who have returned unhurt, and yoy will 
hear most of them ascribe their deliverance 
to “good luck.” A man who is hit, and 
maimed or killed, is the victim of “hard 
luck.” A mother whose sons have re- 
returned safe and sound is a “lucky 
woman.” Failure of military action, or the 
loss of a battleship, is “bad luck.’ Indeed, 
in this latter respect we are as a people 
failing to read aright the moral lessons of 
our chastisements, largely because we have 
almost deified Luck as “the god of the 
game.” In all our ways we do not acknowl- 
edge God, nor recognize His will as the 
determining factor in personal and national 
affairs. Hence it is that we are not mov- 
ing forward with any appreciable pace 
toward moral and spiritual revival. 
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Of course, in saying this we are aware 
that terms are used loosely, and that what 
is referred to as “luck” may well mean 
something from which God is not deliber- 
ately. excluded, especially in the speech of 
a people accustomed to hide rather than ex- 
press anything at all like religious relation- 
ship. But making allowance for all such, 
there yet remains something in our com- 
mon life which bounds the entire mental 
and moral outlook of large numbers, and 
serves to obscure to them the promises and 
claims of Christ. Anyone who has at- 
tempted to lead a soul to His feet, and has 
been baffled—even when that soul lay at 
the gate of death—by the satisfied assur- 
ance that “the good luck I’ve had in life 
won’t desert me on the other side,” knows 
how strongly men are held in the grip of 
this optimistic fatalism. Many a house is 
built in all confidence on this shifting sand. 

If one thing is clearer than another in 
Divine revelation, it is that life is essen- 
tially just, for God is over all, blessed for- 
ever. No element of chance interferes with 
the law of harvest, “Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” No pos-. 
sibility of anything casual or arbitrary 
qualifies the doings of Him “with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.” No oversight of any of life’s inter- 
ests is even thinkable, for “the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered.” No hint 
of changing fortune dims the glory of the 
Evangel that “He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things?” To the believer there is no 
such thing as luck. Every will-o’-the-wisp 
has ceased to glow in the light of the risen 
Sun. For the irritating uncertainties and 
debilitating fears of alluring or threatening 
fate, he has forever substituted “that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 
And his peace nothing can destroy. He 
has found firm anchorage. 


tH, 


It would be affectation to deny that there 
are some conditions more favorable than 
others for the attainment of outward suc- 
cess. In every sphere of human activity 
we see this; and not unfrequently are we 


‘tempted to envy those whose lines seem to 


fall in places more pleasant than our own, 
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looking upon them as more lucky than our- 
selves, whereas the variations of men’s 
opportunity are the expression of God’s 
good purpose. To one man He gives five, 
to another two, and to another only one tal- 
ent. Each commitment serves in some way 
His wise design; and we do well to regard 
it thus, especially when entrusted with but 
the smaller endowment. For failure to do 
this is apt to make even Christian men 
self-pitying and cynical, as though “luck” 
had somehow gone against them, and had 
imposed a permanent handicap upon their 
powers. Many a one, by reading “luck” 
where he should have read Love, has made 
pitiful wreck of his whole life. For in the 
final judgment of things it will be clearly 
revealed that each of us has been ideally 
circumstanced for the carrying out of our 
life’s chief end. 

To realize this now is to find the well- 
spring of contentment and hope, and the 
inspiration of all true service. For no 
fluctuation of fortune, nor change of luck 
so-called, can affect him who knows him- 
self commissioned and thoroughly fur- 
nished of God. At times, it is true, he may 
seem almost overwhelmed, but he is con- 
fident that he is altogether overshadowed. 
Others may get ahead of him in the race, 
and may secure an acclaim which is never 
accorded to his work and warfare. But 
he can sing of Mercy that abides and of 
Faithfulness that cannot remove. “Luck,” 
to him, however it comes, is just God’s 
best gift. For, as the unknown writer of 
the following lines so splendidly interprets, 
nothing can be better than the consequence 
of faithful toil: 


When Andrew went a-fishing 
All night in Galilee, 

Dawn would bring him a heavy net, 
Or five fish, or three. 

It was just as the sea would have it, 
And “fishermen’s luck,’ said he. 
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After, he went a-fishing 
For wilder fish than of yore, 
And many straining netfuls 
He drew in to shore. 
But at last they hung him cross-wise— 
Fisherman’s luck once more. 


There be many go a-fishing 

*Twixt the Poles and the Hebrides 
And the winds sing their elegy 

To the shifting seas— 
“Landman’s luck for landfarers, 

And fishermen’s luck for these.” 


’ 


Christ sends one man a-fishing 
For brown folk in the isles, 

Among the happy breadfruit trees, 
From Hawaii to Hahils. 

When the head-hunter runs him down, 
“Fishermen’s luck,” he smiles. 


Another goes a-fishing 
For blacks in Zanzibar, 

Where the swamps reek of poison-breath, 
And the slave-raids are, 

And all that the bitter years have won 
Fisherman’s luck may mar. 


All ye that go a-fishing, 
Know this of the patient art: 

Eight days’ harvest may break your nets, 
And the ninth break your heart. 

Then on the dawn-tide tearlessly 
With fishermen’s luck depart. 


Let us in this spirit seek to present to 
the world, not only the Gospel of God’s 
redeeming government—the eternal answer 
to the devil’s “gospel” of luck—but the wit- 
ness also of lives which are glad in His 
love and confident in His Covenant, even 
though the present is a problem and the 
future all unknown. It is thus that we shall 
help men to rely upon that more sure Word 
of prophecy, and to follow that steady 
Light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
Day dawn, and the Day-star arise in their 
hearts. 


THE BEST GIFT. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. Dp: 


What is the best gift to give at Christ- 
mas? Thousands have asked this question. 
The answer is best suggested by the query, 
“Why give any gift at all at that time?” 
For the reply to that is, “To commemorate 


the greatest Gift ever given to humanity,” 
which suggests, “the best gift at Christmas 
is the one that nearest resembles the Orig- 
inal.” 

Some years ago I was approached by a 
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man “worth many millions’ whose only 
son had become a victim of alcohol and 
general self-indulgence. “I have given my 
boy everything,” he said, “education, travel, 
unlimited money, and now am only anxious 
to give him anything that will do him 
good.” But what that best gift was he had 
not any idea, much less how or where to 
buy it. Peter’s wrath with Simon Magus 
for thinking that God’s free spirit could be 
purchased for gold, would come just as 
unexpectedly to many to-day as it did 
twenty centuries ago. This rich man was 
just waking up to the fact that with all his 
unlimited millions he couldn’t give his own 
son anything “worth giving.” 

For here are the Christmas problems— 
What is really worth giving? and How 
can we best set about giving it? We can 
easily give material things to material 
bodies, in the loving hope of doing the 
recipient “a good turn”—alas, how often 
our material gifts are really disguised 
bombshells, which momentarily please the 
body, but later help to kill the soul, and 
blast that strange combination of the two 
that we call human life. He who said, 
“Love is blind,” meant it kindly—but alas, 
even love’s blindness has its inevitable 
drawbacks. 

This was a particularly sad wreck. For 
this “rich young man” had a sweet young 
wife and babe. Already he had deserted 
them for the tawdry charms of a woman 
who was after his money. Scarcely finished 
with the University, already his commit- 
ment as a drink fiend had been attempted. 

Witness of the cruelty and heartlessness 
of his only child, sensitive to the public 
disgrace brought on a well-known name, 
there stood that miserable possessor of mil- 
lions, babbling about giving his son some- 
thing that would do him good—and yet 
all he had to give were the things money 
can purchase. 

There could be no question there was a 
real passion in the man’s heart, for it must 
have greatly humiliated him to come to a 
stranger on such an errand. As for him- 
self he fully realized that the gift that 
would be of all things most valuable to him 
was something to make him a channel to 
give real life to his son. That is a Divine 
gift. The joy of realizing we are of value 
to others is also Divine, and the faith that 
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even we can be of value to God makes life 
on earth Divine. 

Alas, conceit of intellect makes many 
business men “too modern” to go to Jesus 
Christ, “to learn of Him.” Even to those 
interested, salvation by orthodoxy of creed 
still shouts so loud, they can scarcely hear 
the Christ saying, “Follow Me, if you want 
to be made fishers of men.” Any man 
trying to make his own life as Christ’s 
would be in his place, is able to understand 
that He was right in this—I doubt if any- 
one could honestly question it. This im- 
plies that a man has to learn the meaning 
of sacrifice. He has got to be able to give 
this gift, to realize that playing the Christ 
part in life means, “Go and do likewise’— 
means personally taking up the burdens of 
others, not “paying others to do it.” Per- 
sonally “getting busy” or “going to it” are 
the modern synonyms for the following 
that confers the gift. Moreover the creeds 
will follow, for “he who is willing to do 
shall know.” 

This was the only.method Jesus had to 
offer. He couldn’t spare even those He 
loved best, by tender earthly ties, the call 
that to them spelt suffering and death. Yet 
never once did He weaken in this teaching. 
Indeed, the more He loved, the more He 
sought for them this greatest of all gifts, 
“the power for service,’—the gift of His 
own Spirit. Only this knightly spirit can 
justify our brief human life and make it 
here and now Divine. 

Here in real time of need it was plain 
that one might as well try to save the body 
of a condemned man on a scaffold by giv- 
ing him soap bubbles, as this boy’s life by 
giving him more material things. No— 
the gift must be given some other way. 

As we stood talking, it was obvious that 
this modern Dives had learned this part 
of his lesson, though he had still faith to 
believe there must be a channel, even if he 
was not one himself. To have acquired 
this dearly bought knowledge by “studying 
his Bible” and hearing for himself Jesus 
saying centuries ago, “Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my spirit these gifts are 
given,” would have been sentimental, un- 
modern, almost feeble-mindedness to his 
businesslike, “practical,” “utilitarian” in- 
tellect. 

This is one of the great truths that shat- 
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ters the mean mechanistic theory of human- 
ity, this that demonstrates that things 
material can’t get the best work out of man 
—it takes a spiritual impulse to make a 
spiritual being do his best work—and the 
best of all gifts, therefore, that a man can 
have, is this spiritual gasolene of God’s 
Spirit that enables him to fill the task for 
which he was created and gives him the 
imperishable joys of those who have “well 
done.” 

Those ahead of their times, not drowned 
or dinned into deafness by the insistence 
of the “modern science” of each age, have 
realized this. King Midas with all his 
power of turning everything to gold was 
shown only to bring death to all he touched. 

But though no man can give this gift— 
every man may be a channel, if he will 
keep the fair way clear—that is, if he is 
willing to pay the price of personally fol- 
lowing the Christ. “Silver and gold have I 
none,” said dear old ignorant and unlearned 
and penniless Peter to “the man who was 
down’”—“but such as I have give I thee. 
... . Rise up and walk.” “Why don’t you, 
sir, set about getting into line to do that for 
your own boy?” Christmas, thank God, 
has given this Gift to many men. How 
many, like Scrooge, have learned from the 
unspoken but genuine love betrayed at 
Christmas into showing itself, the fun and 
the wonder of the life of loving service. 

Many another fine lad has come amongst 
us during the years that are past. Some 
have been sent, others have come of their 
own desire, vaguely seeking, as mariy young 
folks do, a key to the secret of the meaning 
of life. Lately we have been privileged 
to do recruiting for our beloved homeland 
—and to send over our strongest and best, 
many of whom already have gladly given 
their young lives for their country,—ours, 
like the Christ, have not been conscripts, 
but willing soldiers. Even with the gaps 
fresh around us we realize the honor it has 
been to share in the great struggle for 
freedom. How much more unassailable is 
the joy of those that daily make soldiers 
for the long and endless battle-line with 
sin and suffering. That is the joy of the 
King of kings. 

A little while ago I was talking to a 
young man of wealth, who had paid us a 
visit down North to give us a help. So 
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clean, so generous, so unconventional, so 
athletic and so willing to do any kind of job 
he was asked to undertake, one felt as we 
stood in the luxurious palace of his home 
that same old perennial question rising to 
one’s mind. Had we the impertinence to 
think that with our humble stock of 
“things” we could have given this heir of 
everything material, anything worth while? 
Was it justifiable allowing a man who 
might have “enjoyed himself in luxury” to 
come down to do “menial” work for others? 
I was almost close enough to the doubting 
point to say, “I hope you didn’t feel you 
wasted your time in the North,” when he 
suddenly turned around, and wringing my 
hand with a very fisherman’s grip, said: 
“T want to thank you. I got down there 
what I needed, even if I didn’t know I 
wanted it,’ and later his mother said, “You 
can’t believe what a new man it has made 
of John.” “What has?” “Why, he caught 
the idea that the object of life is to help 
others and not oneself.” 

One Christmas I found myself in a pala- 
tial home, where one little girl formed all 
the family of children—she had received 
thirty-odd dolls for presents, one of which 
was as big as herself, walked about when 
you wound it up, and squeaked out “mama.” 
The danger of “things” loomed large in 
the mind of one whose Christmases were 
often spent in the surroundings of poverty. 
The appalling doll carried one’s mind to 
the witch’s animated scarecrow, called 
“Feathertop,” the personification of Shams. 
The best gift of Christmas is getting the 
love of giving. Yes, to give gifts is right, 
and the joy of the receiver, if it teaches 
him to seek the joy of giving, is ample 
apology for all the simple tokens of love 
that make Christmas the season of all sea- 
sons in Christian lands. The greatest joy 
in the world is having someone to give to 
and having something to give—it is en- 
hanced in proportion as the giving ap- 
proaches the gift of Himself for the world 
that Christmas is to remind us of, and the 
greatest of gifts we can give any man is to 
open his eyes to see, his ears to hear, and 
his heart to understand while still life lies 
ahead of him, that Jesus was, as always, 
absolutely scientifically right when He said, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


St. Anthony, Newfoundland, 
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Receipts for January. 


Albanian War Suf- 
ferers (Relief For) : 


DIAS See $ 100 
SEVIS), Goomece 1 00 
$ 200 


Armenian War Suf- 
ferers (Relief For): 


DUFF Sie crete siete $ 5 00 
UA GORecetetersnsrs 5 00 
PTA6O hy ae are 6 00 
NAAT Sire catteera 6 00 
2g RAR Ted origin) 5 00 
TVS ODF ese cteuere 5 00 
DUS OS aya arene 10 00 
$ 42 00 

Belgian War Suf- 

ferers (Relief For): 
LUAOOn aeeor $ 10 00 


Central Africa (Dan 


Crawford’s Work 
in): 
DTS 5 Grrsaietoe. $ 1 00 
LAS Sa we riecyc 1 00 
TIS 77trteccteiets 50 00 
$ 52 00 


India (Sam Higgin- 
bottom’s Work in): 


10 00 


India’s Child Wid- 
ows (Pandita 
Ramabai’s Work 
Among): 


5 00 


Labrador (Dr. Gren- 


fell’s Work in): 
11444 oenees $ 2 00 
TAS Soreaeteitere 4 42 
$ 6 42 
Jews (Relief Work 
Among): 
pe Stan orecetioe $ 5 00 


Record of Christian 
Work (Free Dis- 
tribution) : 


Masia ee $ 50 
11440 ee 1 00 
11443 eee 1 00 


Record of 
PL4AO ee 5 00 
TAS Olptetecten ane 2 00 
LT LAS leave ercreutnehs 156 
TWAS 2S ecpercsiels 2 00 
WA A A ee eters 11 00 
TIA reais 1 00 
PUA cee ees 1 00 
PAG Asso tere enews 2 00 
WIAG Zia 3 00 
V4 OSes cee sccue LES7: 
UT AG 4 reac crete 50 
AAG Samrat 1 00 
MAG Giawnttiere ote cs 1 00 
VA CH epeuntecs 2 00 
VISA 68\en rere cae 3 00 
M47. OF merene ey strane 8 00 
PEAZA Ss fects 2 00 
L147: ieee 5 00 
MEAG eee 1 00 
U4 Sis seenees ics 1 00 
i479 « 1 00 
PLAS heer cscs 2 00 
ULASS re eccteysaats 5 00 
VLA 84. . sbv oe Ss 4 00 
WEA SS arate 2 00 
PTAS Girnaneraes 1 00 
TL4S7 Stee 1 00 
VL489 Sse ie we 2 00 
V4 9O ers ss 5 00 
VA OD atesnctete 1 00 
g AW: SO Te res ec 2 00 
4 Are eustationtle 10 00 
EVA OS Ureinreeccle: 1 00 
LPF OS acisus ters 2 00 
UTA99 Rene 2 00 
IMIEXO OR Se cto o 5 00 
ETS OS acre aoe 1 00 

$ 104 37 


Russian Prisoners of 


War (Work 
Among) 
W445: Pree aecete $ 5 00 
LUA aT ecre con iena 2 00 
11460 3p eae 10 00 
$ 17 00 
Scripture Gift Mis- 
sion: 
11446 ira sane $ 2 00 
D4 ES seeracaye 50 
TILA SOR asec. 5 00 
L1488eemae es ec 5 00 
LVA 9G racssresene 20 00 
11497 mi aie: 25 00 
$ 57 50 


Work Among Lum- 
berjacks (Mr. Sorn- 
berger’s) : 


9 00 
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Our Book Table. 


Belle Jones: A Story of Fulfilment. By Allen 
Meacham. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Cloth. 102 pages. 50 cents net. 


A lyric of ‘‘a fulfilled life,” portraying the re- 
generation and sanctification of a poor girl, for 
whom the text ‘We are His workmanship” was 
interpreted by her pastor as meaning, ‘“‘We are 
His poems.” The exegesis in this case may have 
been more fanciful than exact, but the phrase 
caught the imagination of the child, and, through 
the influence of the Spirit of God, made her char- 
acter in the course of the suffering years beauti- 
ful and Christlike. As a background to this de- 
velopment of the Divine in an ordinary slave of 
circumstance is exhibited the wretched brutality 
of a besotted father (by no means a ‘“‘poem”’) to 
whom, perhaps mistakenly, the heroine of the 
tale cleaves tenaciously, sacrificing her own matri- 
monial prospects with the idea of saving him by 
providing him with the makeshift for a home. The 
story is so direct, simple, and strong that it is a 
pity that it is marred by the suggestion conveyed 
that Belle Jones did not need the church—which 
however she would have liked to have continued 
to attend—in order to develop a “fulfilled charac- 
ter.’ The spiritual message of the short and 
pathetic narrative is tender and impressive.— 


Our Book Table. 


Book of Family Worship (A). Compiled by Rev. 
Louis F. Benson, D. D., Cheesman A. Herrick, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Rev. Frank Lukens, Rev. Har- 
old McA. Robinson. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work. Phila- 
delphia. Cloth. 112 pages. 50 cents net. 


As the title indicates this is a manual for family 
worship with prayers, for each day in the month 
and a table for daily reading. In view of the 
widespread effort to renew the family altar this is 
a timely manual. The prayers are deeply spiritual 
and expressed in beautiful language and the man- 
ual is an addition to the devotional literature 
of the day. There are also prayers for special 
Occasions in the back of the book that are helpful 
and suggestive.—J. H. C. 


Chapel Talks. By Charles Carroll Albertson, 
D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 
192 pages. $1 net. 


Many of the admirable traits that distinguished 
Doctor Albertson’s previous volume of college 
sermons will be found in this new book of ad- 
dresses made to college students. The simplicity 
of outline, the wealth of quotation, the constant 
reference to Scripture—all are here. These pres- 
ent addresses, however, imipress one as depending 
much more than the former volume on the person- 
ality of the speaker. To reverse the advice given 
to little boys, they are to be heard and not seen. 
When we imply that these’addresses are not quite 
as good as those of former times we do not mean 
to say that they are not good, for they are.—H. P. 


Its Nature, Its Difficulties 
and Its Value. By various authors. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Cloth. 504 pages. $3. 


The great field for future scientific research in the 
practical religious realm is along the line of 
prayer. The baffling questions and difficult prob- 
lems raised by everyone who tries to define and 
explain what prayer really is, are almost legion. 
All religious men, and many who are not so, are 
touched by some aspect of the subject. Where- 
fore almost every book that is published about it 
finds a ready audience, either among those who 
are most interested in the practical results to be 
attained by prayer, or the theory of its workings. 

This volume is a symposium of articles each 
written from the thoroughly sympathetic point 
of view, and by men who command the intellec- 
tual respect of the religious thinking world. On 
account of the character of its authorship not a 
little of it is written in distinctly technical re- 
ligious phraseology. The article on ‘‘Faith, 
Prayer and the World’s Order,’’ for example, deals 
so altogether in the technical theological side that 
to the average layman we would question how 
valuably spent would be his time were he to read 
it. = 

In the first chapter, “God and the World’s 
Pain,” the question is raised as to whether we 
can believe in a God of love when we realize 
the amount of suffering there is in the world. The 
meaning of prayer depends on the solution of 
this problem. In “Prayer and the Old Testa- 
ment” an analysis of the Old Testament concep- 
tion of God as revealed in its prayers is made. 
The devotion of the prayers contains elements of 
paganism which become purged away by the fuller, 
more complete and perfect New Testament spirit 
of prayer. “Prayer as Understanding” is perhaps 
one of the most enlightening chapters, to the re- 
viewer. The author argues for a better knowl- 
edge of spiritual laws as gained from our past 
experience of God, if we are to pray intelligently. 
The other chapters have to do with Repentance 
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and Hope, Petition, Intercession, Worship, the 
Eucharist, from the Anglican and the Free 
Church Viewpoint, Bodily Health, the Devil, and 
finally, Prayer for the Dead. 

To all who treat seriously the prayer side of 
our living this book contains many illuminating 
suggestions. Its publication is a real contribution 
to the subject.—N. C. W. 


Death of a Nation (The), or The Ever Persecuted 
Nestorians or Assyrian Christians. By Abra- 
ham Yohannan, Ph. D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 170 pages. 
$2 net. 

Patriotism, religion and personal sorrow are, in 
this book, exhibited in active operation and to 
an intense degree, but under the firm control of 
scholarship. The title is not the headline affixed 
to an appeal, or a protest. It is the condensed 
statement of the writer’s thesis. For with all 
the care, attention to detail, particularity and ac- 
curacy, conscientious use of authorities, and ref- 
erence to them, which are the proper marks of 
a scholar’s thesis, this study’ of an ancient people 
is presented. And the determination to be schol- 
arly, accurate, correct and clear is never altered. 
It is as conscientiously adhered to in handling the 
latest records of the most recent atrocities against 
this persecuted people as in presenting the earliest 
traces of their ancient history. ‘‘Sources’” are as 
scrupulously sought and referred to in the last 
part as in the first. 

The result is a sense of the terribleness and 
actuality of the present situation of the Nestorian 
people that could scarcely have been produced by 
a direct appeal. The closing words are a prayer 
(in the spirit of the Martyr Stephen, and of 
Stephen’s Master before him) for the forgiveness 
of the Turks, the would-be exterminators. 

In these pages, Presbyterians will recognize, 
with affectionate pride, the names of more than 
one of those who are writing with their deeds 
the latest chapter in the heroic annals of the 
heralds of the Cross.—W. O. S. 


By Alfred W. Martin. 


Faith in a Future Life. 
Cloth. 202 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

pages. $1.50 net. 
This book contains the substance of a series of 
lectures delivered at the Meeting House of the 
Society for Ethical Culture of New York. Its aim 
is to present the results of a candid examination 
of the various arguments for immortality. Tradi- 
tional arguments, such as the universality of the 
belief in immortality, the instinctive desire for 
immortality and the Resurrection of Christ, are 
dismissed briefly as immaterial; the arguments of 
the spiritualists and the theosophists are examined 
at length, but these also are found unconvincing. 
Substantial ground for the belief, however, the 
author finds in moral experience; “for,” he says, 
“while it no more than they, gives us demonstra- 
tion, it does seem to make immortality an ethical 
necessity.” 

The main interest of the book for most readers 
will lie in its sympathetic criticism of the vari- 
ous phases of modern occultism.—J. J. M. - 


Foundation of Modern Religion (The): Cole 
Lectures, 1916. By Herbert B. Workman, 
Ds Ds) bi Dar. Es Revell (Co;, New. York: 
Cloth. 249 pages. $1.25 net. 

These are the Cole Lectures delivered before Van- 

derbilt University for 1916. They are a study of 

the task and contribution of the medieval Church, 
When succeeding hordes of barbarians swept 
over the Roman Empire, and Islam all but wrecked 
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them and what remained, when the litany of those 
times ran, ‘Deliver us, O Lord, from the frenzy 
of the Northmen,” and heathenism in the ninth 
and tenth century hurled itself in a last desperate 
rally on the Christian world, in the judgment of 
Harnack, “no flight of the imagination can form 
any idea of what would have come over the 
ancient world had it not been for the Church.” 
The Church then saved civilization from slipping 
back into the jungle. Roman law, unity of speech, 
classic culture, Roman schools, Pax Romana, the 
greatest gift Rome had conferred on humanity, all 
were swept aside, and but for the Church the 
ruin had been complete. For even Greek cul- 
ture went by the board for centuries. 

The Northmen abandoned the worship of Woden 
for that of “the white Christ.” Their adventurous 
spirit led them to send forth a gallant procession 
of soldiers of the Church. Cruelty which had 
thought nothing of death changed itself to hero- 
ism that counted death as only a necessary re- 
nunciation of the soldiers of Jesus. Monasteries 
arose in the dense forests and the schools of 
Bec and Avranches, and the energy of Viking 
pirates, at the call of the Church, aroused Europe 
from the sleep of the dark ages and ushered in 
a new dawn. 

The dawning missionary consciousness of the 
Church in the Middle Ages is traced and many a 
nearly forgotten missionary hero is brought to 
mind. The roots of the modern social conscious- 
ness in the matter of the sanctity of human life, 
human slavery, the place of war, the ideal and 
status of women, the development of law, the 
monks and their work, and medieval educational 
ideals, are each in turn set forth, with brilliance, 
thoroughness and absorbing interest.—T. C. 


God’s Minute: A Book of 365 Daily Prayers 
Sixty Seconds Long for Home Worship. By 
365 Eminent Clergymen and Laymen. Vir 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Cloth. 384 pages. 
35 cents net. 


This is a book of daily worship with a prayer 
from a different author for each day in the year. 
As is to be expected in such a compilation, the 
prayers are of various excellence but all are 
evangelical. The claim is made that they are 
only sixty seconds long. They are mostly prayers 
of service; meditation is not prominent in most 
of them.—J. H. C. 


House of Delight (The). By Gertrude Chandler 
Warner. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 101 pages. $1 net. 


Children who are loaded with toys and games 
often do not know how really to play. It is not 
always the amount which the child has which 
brings the greatest enjoyment, but rather how 
much she must depend upon herself for her enter- 
tainment. 

This little book is a delightful account of how 
one small girl received keen satisfaction from the 
gift of a perfectly plain doll house, and how she 
developed that house into a really elaborate estab- 
lishment for her dolls, the Delight family, who 
lived there. The ingenuity and ability of the 
child as she made the furniture and added equip- 
ment show how clever children can be when 
given a chance to develop their own resources, 
for this is a true story. The ideas are con- 
structive and may be applied by all little girls 
who, from the ages of seven to thirteen, are 
continually asking for “something to do.’”? The 
numerous illustrations are fascinating, and the 


story is full of interest and helpful sugges- 
tions.—D, ~ 
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How to Understand the Bible. By Rev. Martin 
Anstey, M. A. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 185 pages. $1 net. — 


This charming little book is attractive not only . 
for its subject-matter but also for its style. Its 
language is interspersed with terse epigrammatic 
sentences, that charm the ear and greatly stimu- 
late thought. 

The plan of the book is simple. There are seven 
chapters on the general topic of the Bible. Then 
there are seven chapters discussing the seven 
different methods of Bible study. Under the latter 
there are some very suggestive outlines; short 
discussions of the different books of the Bible, 
lists of Old Testament types, illustrative studies of 
biographies, places and subjects worth studying. 

The author has a clear and sane view of the 
Bible as we have it. He says, “The primary 
qualification demanded in the reader is not scholar- 
ship, but surrender, not expert knowledge, but a 
willingness to be led by the Spirit of God.” ‘“‘We 
must be in sympathy with the Divine aim and 
purpose of the Book, which is to make unholy 
men holy, and to make holy men holier still.” 

There is truth well worth pondering in the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Sin soon separates from the Bible those 
whom the Bible does not separate from sin.” 

Our author gives us no short cut to the mastery 
of the Bible. ‘‘The secret of success in every 
human endeavor is hard work.’’?’ The enjoyment 
of Bible study only comes from the sense of mas- 
tery, but he wisely adds that “we are not all 
gifted in the same way, but everybody can do 
something well.”? ‘‘Everybody can read the Bible.” 
Everybody can master some phase or some de- 
tail of the Bible. This book is a stimulant and 
a guide to those who are willing to work. To 
such it will prove a help indeed—S. C. H. 


International Critical Commentary (The): St. 
James. By James Hardy Ropes. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 319 pages. $3 
net. 


A threefold equipment is required of the critical 
commentator: accurate scholarship, exegetical in- 
sight .and common -sense. Professor Ropes 
possesses all three of these in large measure; and 
in the range of its scholarship, its clear discus- 
sion of exegetical questions and, in the main, 
its sensible conclusions, his commentary will 
take a worthy place with the other commen- 
taries of this series, and will prove a valuable 
aid in the study of the Epistle. 

Less satisfactory, in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, are Professor Ropes’ conclusions upon the 
important critical questions of readers, date and 
authorship of the Epistle of James. He believes 
that it was addressed primarily to Jewish Chris- 
tians living in Palestine, that it was written be- 
tween the dates 75-125 A. D., and that the 
author was an unknown Jewish Christian of Pal- 
estine. The address, “‘to the twelve tribes of the 
dispersion” is taken in a symbolic sense; the 
author knows of the Pauline formula of justifi- 
cation by faith, but does not understand it, and 
had made no study of Paul’s Epistles, if indeed he 
had ever seen them. He stands in no positive re- 
lation with Ebionitism, “or Paulinism, or any of 
the strong forces of the apostolic or post-apostolic 
period. ‘He represents an admirable type of 
Christianity, but one of extraordinary isolation.” 
Objections to this position will at once suggest 
themselves. After the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the breach between Christians and Jews, it 
would not be probable that a Jewish Christian 


. would address fellow Christians in Palestine as 


the “twelve tribes,’ still less that he would use 
the term “dispersion” when addressing  pri- 
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marily those of Palestine. At the later date 
assumed, again, the ignorance of Pauline epistles or 
thought would be remarkable. These considera- 
tions point in the direction of an early date for 
the Epistle, even aside from the improbability, 
whatever literary excuses may be made, that so 
strong a hater of shams as the writer of the 
Epistle shows himself to be, should deliberately 
publish his work as the work of another. Pro- 
fessor Ropes emphasizes the points of contact be- 
tween the Epistle and the Hellenistic diatribe, 
while the pervasive influence of the Sermon on 
the Mount is minimized. The simplest hypothesis, 
that is, the one which explains most of the facts, 
is that the Epistle was written in the early days of 
the Church, and that it was addressed to those 
outside of Palestine who had not enjoyed the per- 
sonal influence of the author, and that its author 
was none other than “James, the Lord’s brother.” 
—W. H. J. 


Makers of South America. By Margarette Dan- 
iels. Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, New York. Map. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 247 pages. 60 cents. 


The public careers and personal characters of 
twelve men, Spaniards, Creoles, Englishmen; 
soldiers, teachers, preachers, patriots and tyrants; 
Jesuit priests and Protestant colporteurs; a swine- 
herd and a king; saints and scoundrels, are given 
in this book with a vivacity and vividness that 
make the students of Christian missions in South 
America peculiarly fortunate in this, their latest 
. book of reference. 

It is also evidently the fruit of careful study 
of the literature of its subject, as the references 
show; while a bibliography, comprehensive and 
carefully selected, makes it an efficient guide to a 
fuller study. It is not only a reference book, and 


a text book, but also a very readable and eniter-_ 


taining volume.—lV. O. S. 


By Rev. W. Graham Scroggie. 
Cloth. 172 


Method in Prayer. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
pages. $1 net. 


There is a philosophy of prayer—for whether men 
pray or do not pray will depend ultimately on their 
view of the world and of its relation to God and 
there is, or should be, a method in prayer. Doctor 
Scroggie, who has written helpfully on various 
subjects in the field of practical religion, treats of 
prayer under the five general heads of Adoration, 
Confession, Petition, Intercession and Thanks- 
giving. The particularly valuable feature of his 
book is the main contention that there should 
be, so to speak, a methodology of petition. We 
are faced with two perils, says Doctor Scroggie, 
“the one, the peril of wasting time and effort in 
our prayer-life for lack of an understanding of, and 
method in prayer; the other, the peril of becom- 
ing formal and rigid in the employment of 
a method,” but he is right in concluding that 
“there is no reason whatever why the adoption of 
a method in prayer should lead to cold formalism.” 
While some of the Corinthian Christians held that 
the more of Nous (Mind) there is in church life 
the less of Pneuma (Spirit) there will be in it, 
there is no reason why the mind should starve 
the heart, or men be driven to the extreme either 
of “a theological undevotion” or ‘‘ an untheologi- 
cal devotion.” The helpful discussion of many 
minor points in the conduct of one’s devotions is 
preceded by a chapter on “The Practice of 
Prayer,” and followed by one on “The Study of 
Prayer.” The book is both sane and spiritual, 
and will prove an undoubted aid in the develop- 
ment of a life efficiently Christian.—C. A. S. D. 
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Of Water and the Spirit. By Margaret Prescott 
Montague. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Board. 56 pages. 50 cents net. 


The war is producing many stories, many of 
which help us to realize the conditions as they 
are at the front. Undoubtedly we are too thought- 
less of the ruthless loss of life and the tragedy 
which is breaking the homes and hearts of thou- 
sands of people on the other side of the sea. Any- 
thing which can make us give ourselves sympa- 
thetically and prayerfully for those in need of our 
help is of real worth. This story belongs to this 
class, for it pictures the fierceness and desperate- 
ness of the struggle and the agony resulting to 
those experiencing its horrors. 

This is a vivid account of a traveler in Europe 
when the war broke out, who tried to go from 
Brussels to Paris by automobile. Her party pro- 
ceeded for some time until they had to pass 
through a section where a battle had just been 
fought. The condition of the suffering and dying 
was so desperate that the traveler stopped her 
journey to minister to the sufferers’ needs until 
the stretcher bearers could get through to take 
the poor men to the base hospitals. The mental 
and spiritual awakening of the story-teller_is real. 
All the superficialities and shanis of life matter but 
little. “What does matter—now”’ after an ex- 
perience like that? ‘Nothin’ but God an’ love 
an’ doin’ things for folks. That was why I had 
to tell you,” says she who narrates her experience 
so sympathetically and tenderly in this little book. 
—D. 


On Being Divine. By Marion 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. Board. 
cents. 


This attractive gift book, Doctor Burton’s ad- 
dress to the graduating class at Smith College 
in June, 1916, “is the fearless proclamation of the 
modern interpretation of Jesus’ estimate of man.” 
The points are taken as follows: 1. Be yourself. 
2. Be an Heir of God. 3. Be a Creator. 4, Be 
a Saviour. The final application shows how God 
has intense desires for each of His children, and 
these desires are realized through courage to live 
individual lives, through claiming distinct places 
in the great family of the Father through ex- 
periencing the joy and satisfaction of working 
with God, and through winning some lost soul 
back to the Father’s house.—D. 


LeRoy Burton. 
22 pages. 50 


Paul the Dauntless. By Basil Mathews, M. A. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illustrated. 


Cloth; 9375, pages: $2enet. 


Not since he listened years ago to Wendling, the 
lecturer, recite the speech of Stephen, has your 
reviewer heard, or read, anything quite so vivid 
and alive, concerning the times of the Apostle 
Paul, as this book. It is the story of the life of 
the great. Apostle from the standpoint of the times 
in which that life was lived. But it is no fanciful 
reconstruction. The New Testament is faithfully 
followed. The narrative is materially aided by 
the numerous pictures, many of whch are photo- 
graphs. The colored plates bring a sense of life 
and reality. One of these however (if this minor 
criticism may be inoffensively suggested) seems to 
have been made rather absent-mindedly. For the 
artist has totally forgotten to permit the men who 
stone Stephen to take off their coats. And this 
probably accounts for the omission of the figure 
of Saul from the picture; since his chief activity 
in that event was to watch the garments that the 
persecutors laid down at his feet. We unhesitat- 
ingly commend the book both to those who are 
interested in the life of Paul, and to all who enjoy 
animated narrative.—W. O. S. 


‘ 
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Paul the Preacher. By John L. Rosser, A. B., 
Th. M. American Tract Society, New York. 
Cloth. 106 pages. 60 cents net. 


A brief study of the biography, character and gifts 
of the great apostle. The reader who looks here 
for new light on the apostle will be disappointed, 
but the author has succeeded in compressing into 
small compass a considerable amount of informa- 
tion on the particular elements in Paul’s life which 
constituted his greatness as a preacher.—J. J. M. 


Spiritual Pilgrimage (A). By Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M. A. D. Appleton & Co., New York. Cloth. 
300 pages. $2 net. 


When Mr. Campbell left the Congregational 
Church for the Church of England it of course 
made a commotion. But Mr. Campbell vouch- 
safed no explanation in defense until the Rev. 
J. D. Jones of Bournemouth made a direct and 
public appeal that his old friend and associate 
should explain his action. This book is the 
answer. It is not a biography. We close it with- 
out knowing even whether Mr. Campbell is mar- 
ried. It is, as its title indicates, a spiritual pil- 
grimage, and it is a fascinating book. After once 
starting you cannot let it alone until you finish it. 
It is written in a sweet, strong spirit, and not 
only throws light upon Mr. Campbell’s action, but 
upon many a difficult point in theology and faith 
as well. It reveals Mr. Campbell as a mystic. It 
is from that point of view only that he can be 
rightly interpreted as a new theologian. So far 
from disbelieving in the supernatural, we are al- 
most tempted to think that he over-believes in it. 
It was a brave thing for him to publish his New 
Theology and to stand without flinching against 
the storm of criticism and abuse which it raised. 
But it was a still braver thing for him to recall 
the book and buy its rights back from the pub- 
lisher. This he tells us he did because he saw the 
book had been too hastily written and some of 
its positions too hastily taken. It is the essential 
honesty of the man that wins one to him as the 
pages of “A Spiritual Pilgrimage’? are read. He 
acknowledges with gladness every indebtedness. 
Only here and there is anything said that could 
hurt and then it is said so simply and frankly 
that much of the smart disappears. As for in- 
stance, this: “Non-conformists will forgive me for 
saying that no one of their number has ever 
touched me at all from first to last, and I am not 
conscious of owing anything of my religious life 
to non-conformist influences.” But, on the other 
hand, he has this to say about one who would 
have been a non-conformist had he lived in Eng- 
land, and whose biography has recently been re- 
viewed for the Recorp—“‘A charmingly written 
manual of Christian doctrine from the pen of 
Doctor Clarke, of Colgate University, U. S. A., I 
used for several sessions as a text book. . 5 
It was exactly suited for the purpose, being 
erudite without being ponderous, and spiritual 
without losing anything in intellectual force.” 

Mr. Campbell tells us that above everything 
else it was the “Altar” that drew him to the 
Church of England. It was this he missed most 
in non-conformity. It is in this that he rejoices 
most as a Churchman. It is the matter of his 
re-ordination that has given his friends and ene- 
mies alike most concern. Mr. Campbell very 
explicitly states his position. He believes him- 
self to be loyal to the past as well as consistent 
in the present. Let us quote his own words—‘“I 
regard myself as no more and no less truly a 
minister of Christ to-day than I was when I 
preached in City Temple. I have received a new 
authority, authority to serve the altar, but in the 
prophetic sense my earlier ministry was as valid 
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as the one I am exercising now: in fact, it is 
the same’? (p. 280). And in explanation of his 
willingness to be re-ordained—‘My re-ordination 
was no judgment upon my earlier ministry one 
way or the other. . . To put the matter 
on the lowest ground, I was now receiving au- 
thority to minister in the Church of England, and 
that authority was conveyed by the laying on of 
hands” (p. 264). At this point we easily see 
that Mr. Campbell will cease to lead a large part 
of the army of Christ. In fact, he has never led 
this contingent, as he himself acknowledges: 
“For some reason I have never been able to at- 
tract the strong. and determined non-conformists, 
but liberal Anglicans have always attended my 
ministry in large numbers” (p. 77). 

As we leave Mr. Campbell at this partinz of 
the ways to pursue his ministry of light and 
love, we must bid him Godspeed as he stoutly 
sets himself to his further pilgrimage. We are 
conscious that he has blessed us as we have come 
thus far with him. We doubt not that he will 
continue to bless multitudes of people until he 
nas finished his course. It matters little whether 
we disagree with him or not. It matters much 
that we all possess his earnest search for truth, 
his reverent and devotional spirit, his mighty love 
for Jesus Christ. Anyone who fails to read this 
book will be the poorer, for it is easily the most 
significant book of the year.—H. P. 


Superintendent’s Guide for 1917 (The). By Harry 
Edwards Bartow. American Sunday School 
Union. Philadelphia. Leatherette. 85 pages. 
25 cents net. 


This is a vest pocket manual that is full of ap- 
propriate suggestions for directing a Sunday 
school. There are suggestions for each particu- 
lar day in relation to the adult lessons. A variety 
in the order of service is outlined, with sugges- 
tions as to prayers, desk work and hymns. It 
should prove helpful to every Sunday school super- 
intendent who is anxious to improve his school.— 
de Thy (Cx, 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


MARCH, 1917. 


Thursday, 1st. Men ought always to 


pray. Luke xvii. 1. 

We are in the world to live like Jesus 
Christ, and we cannot live like Him unless 
we take a great deal of time for friendship, 
partnership and companionship with Him. 
If we do not take time for prayer and com- 
munion with Him, we will not be like Him, 
and we will have sinned grievously —R. A. 
Torrey. 


Friday, 2nd. Whether therefore ye eat, 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God. I Cor. %. 3I. 

Let all life be a sacrament. Let all life 
be a communion. Tell Him everything. 
Take Him into everything. There are no 
altars, no temples in the home, in the street, 
in the place of business, but the table, the 
home and the heart are enough. . 5 lee 
we could but acquire this habit of seeing 
God in all, of living thus in the immediate 


+ 


presence of God, how it would restrain us 
from evil and unkindness! Let us try to 
live this hallowed life; let us look for Him 
everywhere; let us recognize that every- 
thing beautiful in anything, that everything 
lovely in anyone, that any radiant gift 
dropped suddenly into our life, is due to 
Him—a beam from the Father of Light, a 
flower cast from His hand on our path, 
the glint of His smile. It will make all life 
a communion with Jesus——Laughlan Mac- 
Lean Waitt. 


Saturday, 3rd. Then shall we know, if 
we follow on to know the Lorv. Hos. vi. 3. 
Christ is not quickly learned; and gradual 
Is the progression of a soul to Him. 

—Selected. 


Sunday, 4th. Thou shalt make thy prayer 
unto him, and he shall hear thee, and thou 
shalt pay thy vows. Job xx. 27. 


Prayer—not saying prayers—is the deep- 
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est fathoming of the soul, as it is the 
loftiest achievement of the intellect. Every 
real prayer is a force in the universe. It 
moves in the realm of law, as truly as the 
stars in their orbits, and unguessed power 
and blessing, both for himself and others, 
awaits him who will master this highest 
and finest of all arts. 

At best we are only pupils in a Divine 
kindergarten, spelling out here a letter and 
there a line of a profound and melodious 
language. For prayer, like music, deals 
directly with eternal reality, and happy is 
he who learns the scale of that melody. 
Above us, beyond us, there are heights of 
spiritual achievement of which we have 
hardly dreamed, as in music there are “long 
reaches of the peaks of song” which are 
silent to most of us.——Joseph Fort Newton. 


Monday, 5th. My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest. Ex. xxxin. 
14. 

In a certain sense we all must walk be- 
fore God, whether in solitude or among 
the haunts of men. But it is open to us to 
realize His presence, or to dismiss it from 
our minds. And the realization of the 
Divine Presence in all things is the secret 
of perfection.—Selected. 


Tuesday, 6th. Jf ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you. John 
LADS Ui 


Here is a promise for Christian people 
to-day... . . It is a draft on the bank of 
the Kingdom, signed by the King Himself, 
with the amount left in blank for us to fill 
out, and absolutely no limitations or con- 
ditions affixed to it. And we never have 
begun to use it! If we had, we should not 
be going about mourning, “Oh, my lean- 
ness! my leanness!” God intends us to be 
strong and enriched by His grace, with 
enough of everything that is needful for 
the satisfaction of our souls to the very 
uttermost—David J. Burrell. 


Wednesday, 7th. Child, thou art ever 
with me, and all that is mine is thine. Luke 
av. 31 (R. V. margin). 

Our Lord teaches that all God’s life, all 
God’s livelihood, all that makes God God, is 
at the disposal of the soul which has been 
born again. “All mine are thine,” Jesus 
said, in the seventeenth chapter of John; 
here the Father says, “All mine is thine.” 
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God meant that we should share His life. 
All God’s life is for us, and the mistake 
that we make, many of us, is that we live in 
the energy of our own nature, instead of. 
absorbing and appropriating and breathing 
in, hour by hour, the very life of the eter- 
nal God.—_F. B. Meyer. 


Thursday, 8th. J will call upon thee: 
for thou wilt answer me. Ps. lrxxvi. 7. 


The privilege of prayer to me is one of 
my most cherished possessions, because 
faith and experience alike convince me that 
God Himself sees and answers, and His 
answers I never venture to criticise. It is 
only my part to ask. It is entirely His to 


. give or withhold as He knows is best. If 


it were otherwise, I would not dare to pray 
at all—Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


Friday, 9th. And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear. 
Tsa. lav. 24. 


Prayer is a great school. Nowhere else 
is truth as bright and shining. Again and 
again as we are on our knees things be- 
come clear to us which had been dark. 
Statements of truth, solutions of problems 
flash into our minds as though a light had 
been lighted from without. To many who 
have no gift of expression, prayer, alone 
or with others, gives a power of utterance 
which startles them as much as it surprises 
others.—Robert E. Speer. 


Saturday, roth. Ye are complete in him. 
Col. w. To. 


‘The Christ fits into our need, and fills 
us out to perfection. “In him was life.” 
All the missing pieces of life are discovered 
and recovered in Him.—Selected. 


Sunday, 11th. Whoso offereth praise 
glorifieth me. Ps. 1. 23. 


When we reach praise we reach prayer’s 
climax. Higher than this, prayer cannot 
go. This becomes self-evident when praise 


~ is compared with the other aspects of 


prayer, for it is seen at once then that 
there is a radical difference between them. 
Confession, petition and intercession aim at 
obtaining something from God. Praise 
aims at giving something to God. The first 
three forms of prayer, therefore, have 
necessarily a greater or lesser measure of 
selfishness in them, since they seek to secure 
blessings for ourselves or others. But 
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praise, on the contrary, is essentially and 
supremely unselfish, since its object is to 
put God’s interests before the interests of 
men, to satisfy God’s heart, whether or not 
men’s hearts are satisfied, and to exalt Him 
above all His creatures and all created 
things. It is thus that praise glorifies God 
as other forms of prayer cannot do.— 
Henry W. Frost. 


Monday, 12th. Lord, teach us to pray. 
Luke x1. 1. 


Do we realize the responsibility we take 
upon ourselves every time we pray? Our 
prayer is practically answered when we 
decide that it is our proper prayer, and that 
God wants us to offer it. A chief thing in 
prayer is deciding beforehand what it shall 
be, and what are our attitude and spirit in 
its offering —Henry Clay Trumbull. 


Tuesday, 13th. Not only. . 
on him, but also . 
Phil. i. 29. 

People believe that God is all about them, 
and yet their lives have no real point of 
contact with Him.—John Douglas Adam. 


. . believe 
.. . suffer for his sake. 


Wednesday, 14th. Add... . to godli- 
ness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly 
kindness charity. 2 Pet. 7. 5, 7. 


If you were busy being kind, 

Before you knew it you would find 
You’d soon forget to think ’twas true 
That some one was unkind to you. 


If you were busy being glad, 

And cheering people who are sad, 
Although your heart might ache a bit, 
You’d soon forget to notice it. 


If you were busy being good, 

And doing just the best you could, 

You’d not have time to blame some man 

Who’s doing just the best he can. 

If you were busy being true 

To what you know you ought to do, 

You’d be so busy you’d forget 

The blunders of the folks you’ve met. 

If you were busy being right, | 

You’d find yourself too busy, quite, 

To criticise your: neighbor long 

Because he’s busy being wrong. 
—Rebecca B. Foresman. 


Thursday, 15th. Forgive us our sins; for 
we also forgive every one that is indebted 
to us. Luke x1. 4. 

It takes the same temper to receive for- 
giveness as to show forgiveness. He who 
cannot do one cannot do the other. Indeed, 
it is the Divine forgiveness that shows us 
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how to forgive, yet it is our own exercise 
of this grace to a fellow that enables us 
to understand God’s mercy to us.—James 
A. Francis. 


Friday, 16th. To every thing there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven. Eccles. i. 1. 


The people in all lines of duty who do 
the most work are the calmest, most un- 
hurried people in the community. Duties 
never wildly chase each other in their lives. 
One task never turns another out, nor ever 
compels hurried, and therefore imperfect, 
doing. The calm spirit works methodically, 
doing one thing at a time, and doing it 
well, and it therefore works swiftly, though 
never appearing to be in haste—J. R. 
Miller. 


Saturday, 17th. Be ye . 
of God. Eph. v. Tf. 


The surest way to be artificial is to try 
to be natural according to some other man’s 
recipe—Henry van Dyke. 


. . . followers 


Sunday, 18th. According to my earnest 
expectation. Phil. 1. 20. 


What is the expectation of life to-day, 
we may ask, what does it contemplate and 
what is it sure of? . . . . For the Christian 
there is only one answer—that Christ may 
be magnified, that He may be made to 
appeal to men as Saviour, and a lost world 
shall be redeemed. He is your Saviour and 
mine because He is able to save the world, 
and the evidence we give of being saved is 
in what we care for every man’s salvation. 
. . . . For what purpose has God revealed 
Himself? Why did Christ come? Why do 
we have a Bible? For what was the 
Church founded? Upon what do all the 
promises of God converge? . .. . “That 
at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow; .. . . and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” This is what we 
have a right to expect, and upon it we are 
to train our thinking, planning, praying 
and working, definitely, confidently, coura- 
geously.—J. Ross Stevenson. 


Monday, 19th. Whatsoever'ye do, do tt 
heartily, as to the Lord. Col. wt. 23. 

What God may hereafter require of you, 
you must not give yourself the least trouble 
about. Everything He gives you to do, you 
must do as well as ever you can, and that 
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is the best possible preparation for what 
He may want you to do next. If people 
would but do what they have to do, they 
would always find themselves ready for 
what comes next.—George Macdonald. 


Tuesday, 20th. Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven 1s 
perfect. Matt. v. 48. 

Life is a discipline, a school for souls, a 
battle-ground on which we are placed to 
win our spiritual spurs. The history of the 
world, said Lessing, is the Divine education 
of the race. We are here to evolve the 
Divineness of our nature, to manifest the 
Eternal Christ. True life is a process of 
spiritual growth towards perfection, a pro- 
cess slow but sure—Selected. 


Wednesday, 21st. When thou prayest, 
enter into thine inner chamber, and having 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father who is in 
secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret 
shall recompense thee. Matt. vi. 6 (R. V.). 


There is help in the still places of life, 
its retreats, its withdrawals for communion 
with God and cne’s own soul. Bereavement 
is one of the still places of life; disappoint- 
ment is another; pain is another. Every 
time of trial, every time of spiritual awak- 
ening, is a time of withdrawal for the soul, 
when it meets with the angel of God and 
wrestles with him for a blessing. It is in 
the still places of life that we learn more 
perfectly God’s will concerning us.—James 
Buckham. 


‘Thursday, 22nd. And the Lord said, 
Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: 
but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith 
fail not: and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren. Luke xxii. 31, 32. 


There is no one beyond the reach of the 
tempter. Keep that in mind. Life may run 
smoothly for a while, but the testing time 
is coming. —D. L. Moody. 


Friday, 23rd. If we suffer, we shall also 
reign with him: if we deny him, he also 
will deny us. 2 Tim. ii. 12. 


Let us serve God in the sunshine while 
He makes the sun shine. We shall then 
serve Him all the better in the dark when 
He sends the darkness. The darkness is 
sure to come. Only let our light be God’s 
light, and our darkness God’s darkness, and 
we shall be safe at home when the great 
nightfall comes.—F. W. Faber. 
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Saturday, 24th. Unto thee lift I up mine 
eyes, O thou that dwellest in the heavens. 
Ps. CHa. T. 

Satan may build a hedge about us and 
fence us in and hinder our movements, but 
he cannot roof us in and prevent our look- 
ing up.—J. Hudson Taylor. 


Sunday, 25th. Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
Gal. vi. 2. 

One -thing we know—that Jesus dried 
His tears in action; and there is no other 
honorable way of dealing with our tears. 
There is not one of us who, face to face 
with suffering, would withhold our helping 
hand. I am sure it is never want of will 
but rather want of imagination which shuts 
up our compassions. I am sure that if we 
could see and feel what actually goes on in 
the world, in the region, for example, of 
physical pain, we should rather give God 
thanks that, in consequence of added 
knowledge, we are about to contribute in 
a real way to the restraint of that pain and 
to its alleviation. In any case the fact that 
Jesus, Who wept over human sorrow, pro- 
ceeded thereupon to devote Himself to the 
sharing of it, should be an example and 
incentive and warning to ourselves. It 
should be a warning fest we content our- 
selves with any mere idle feelings, which 
stop short of action, concerning the mystery 
and pain in the world. And it should be 
an incentive to us to give God thanks that 
He has put it in our power to do something 
to lighten the heavy burden. There all 
good people may unite, learned and un- 
learned, small and great—John A. Hutton. 


Monday, 26th. Jotham became mighty, 
because he ordered his ways before the 
Lorp his God. 2 Chron. xxvii. 6 (R. V.). 


So shall I become mighty . . . . if I also, 
like Jotham, order my ways before the 
Lord my God. In that ordering there is 
peace. Along those ways is ranged all 
blessedness. And as I walk therein, every 
foe falls back before me—Amos R. Wells. 


Tuesday, 27th. So then they which be 
of faith are blessed. Gal. iii. 9. 


A calm looking up into God’s face with 
an unquestioning faith in Him under every 
sort of circumstance—this is trust. It is‘ 
the native air of friendship. Doubt chills 
the air below normal. Anxiety overheats 
the air. Trust is risking something that is 
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very precious. 
faith. 


If a wren can cling to a spray a-swing 

In a mad May wind, and sing and sing 
As if she’d burst for joy, 

Why cannot I contented lie 

In His quiet arms, beneath His sky, 
Unmoved by earth’s annoy? 


—S. D. Gordon. 


Trust is the life blood of 


Wednesday, 28th. Seek the Lorp and his 
strength, seek his face continually. 1 
Chron. «vt. IT. 


For the child needs more than the 
Father’s gifts. He can be satisfied with 
nothing less than His fellowship. Only 
the clear shining of His face can give him 
light in life’s many dark days. And he 
finds his brightness in Christ, by submis- 
sion of every life plan and the surrender 
of every life energy to His control.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Thursday, 29th. For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. John wm. 
16. 

The underlying, consuming passion of His 
heart was the world. He never shut it out 
of His heart in order to devote Himself to 
an inner circle. He devoted Himself to an 
inner circle in order that He might widen 
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it until the whole world was in it— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Friday, 3oth. As we have therefore op- 
portunity, let us do good unto all men. 
Gal. vi. 10. 


Just a little love here, just a little help 
there, 
Makes this world go better everywhere; 
Just a little smile here, just a little tear 
there, 
Helps somebody else his load to bear. 


Just a little word here, just a little song 


there, 

Lifts from heavy hearts their weight of 
care; 

Just a little cheer here, just a little hope 
there, 


Drives away the cloud of dark despair. 
Just a little trust here, just a little faith 


there, — 
And the world a brighter face shall wear; 
Just a little day here, just a little night 


there, 
And eternal life with God we'll share. 
—Mary McKinnon McSwain. 


Saturday, 31st. The righteousness of 
God... . 1s by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all them that believe. Rom. 
Wi. 22, 

Righteousness is loyalty to the cause of 
the. world’s salvation—Harry Emerson 


Fosdick. 
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Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D. 


JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
(March 11, John vi. 22-40.) 


Mar. 5. John vi. 22-31. 
Mar 6. John vi. 32-40. 
Mar 7. John vi.\41-51. 
Mar 8. John vi. 52-59. 
Mar. 9. John vi. 60-71. 
Mar. 10. John vii. 1-13. 
Mar. ,11. John vii. 14-24. 


In this chapter we find the first turning 
of the tide of popular enthusiasm. At the 
end of the wondrous miracle, which had 
provided a supper on the green grass of 
_an uninhabited place, thousands had de- 
‘termined on proclaiming Jesus as King. 
But He had negatived their proposal with 
so much determination as to neutralize the 


effect of the miracle, and as we shall see 
still further pursued the same policy in the 
synagogue, where they met Him on the 
following day (ver. 24, 59). 

When morning broke over the scene of 
the miracle they may have hoped to get 
another meal; but Jesus had gone. As they 
had seen the only boat leave the shore 
on the previous evening, without Jesus, 
they probably concluded that He had re- 
turned round the head of the lake on foot. 
When, therefore, the hurricane which the 
Apostles had encountered drifted a number | 
of fishing boats to the shore, they were 
glad to take passage in them to the eastern 
shore. They sought Him because of their 
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carnal. views of the Messianic kingdom, 
when it was said that ordinary trees would 
bear like fruit trees, and every kind of 
produce would be found in Palestine in 
richest abundance and rarest luxuriance. 

The miracle of the previous day naturally 
recalled the gift of manna, and this in turn 
suggested the analogies of this discourse, 
in which our Lord described Himself as the 
“living bread.” It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that among the ruins of the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum the lintel of the door- 
way has been discovered, and that it bears 
the device of a pot of manna, ornamented 
with a flowing pattern of vine leaves. It 
was therefore very appropriate that Jesus 
should take the manna for His text. But 
there was contrast as well as comparison. 
The manna had not been the bread of- 
life, for those who ate of it died, their car- 
casses fell in the wilderness. Not so with 
the true Bread. To share in that was to 
have eternal life which unbelief and judg- 
ment for sin could not cut short. A death- 
less life was communicated to all who par- 
took of it. Like manna, bread does four 
things for us. 

Ir RepLtaces WaAsTE. One writer com- 
pares the body to a building of exquisite 
mosaics, here a brick of hydrogen and car- 
bon, there one of carbon and nitrogen, and 
again one of carbon, nitrogen and phos- 
phorus. But the strange fact is that the 
stones of this building are every hour 
crumbling away, and must be replaced as 
fast as they are pulled down. This is the 
function of food. Supose a child makes its 
breakfast of bread and milk. What happens? 
The substances are absorbed by the blood. 
What does the blood do? It bears these 
particles along on its tide, and all along the 
current are, so to speak, litttle wharves 
where certain constituent factors are de- 
posited. These are immediately carried off, 
as bricks to replace the waste which is con- 
stantly going on, and which is precipitated 
by every fresh expenditure of muscular and 
nervous energy. Life is the architect, food 
supplies the materials of reconstruction, 
and the blood is the river that delivers them 
as they are required. 

Similarly there is a wearing down of the 
soul. We are always giving out, and we 
need to take in. The effort required in 
resisting temptation, in maintaining a spirit 
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of love, patience, forbearance and courage 
in performing life’s duties, takes it out of 
us (as we put it). We cannot maintain 
the output of our life apart from an tn- 
put. We must have the impartations of 
knowledge, strength, purity, peace and love. 
These are not the products of our own 
nature, but must be imparted from with- 
out. Christ waits to supply them; but He 
does not give them apart from Himself. 
When we meditate long and earnestly on 
Him, and by spiritual appropriation take 
Him to be a part of our inner life, we have 
all that is necessary; and each part of us 
will appropriate and profit after its kind. 

Ir Generates Hear. All nourishing 
food must have carbon as an essential ele- 
ment. Nitrogen repairs waste, but carbon 
fuel. Sweet and fatty materials are re- 
quired, if the temper and tone of the body 
are to be maintained. How true this is of 
the spiritual food! We must have warmth 
in our soul. It is not enough to know, 
we must feel. We need exhortation to 
duty, but we need also comfort, peace and 
love. We need to be of good cheer. A 
Boston newspaper once printed this item, 
‘Tt was a dull, rainy day, when things 
looked dark and lowering, but Phillips 
Brooks came down and all was bright.” 
This is what we need. Amid the darkness, 
we call for light. Amid the chill in the 
air, we call for heat. If a human presence 
can yield these, how much more the 
Saviour’s! How constantly Jesus comes 
into our lives communicating His reassur- 
ances, telling us not to be troubled. “Your 
heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you.” The effect which Jesus 
has had on the souls of men is along that 
line. For instance, when Robert Louis 
Stevenson was exiled to Samoa for his 
health, and sure to die soon, he prayed, 
“Give us to awaken with smiles: give us to 
labor smiling: and as the sun enlightens 
the world, so let our lovingkindness make 
bright the house of our habitation.” 

Ir Gives StreNctH. Withhold food and 
the body weakens. The healthy child is fed 
on wholesome food, and it develops with 
amazing vigor, and grows in capacity to 
endure and accomplish the programme of 
daily augmenting service. The effect of 
food is specially obvious in the growth of 
a stag’s antlers. They contain carbonate 
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and phosphate of lime. But where did the 
lime, carbon and phosphorus come from? 
From the grass and herbage of the hills. 
These furnish the materials out of which 
those mighty structures of bone were 
formed. So it is in feeding on Christ. The 
holy words on which we meditate, the in- 
fluences of which we are conscious, the 
sacred impulses upon which we act, may 
seem slight as the tetider grass or the fresh 
young leaf, but they make characters like 
those of Moses, David, Jeremiah, Paul. 
“The people that do know their God shall 
be strong, and do exploits.” Your strength 
can never be maintained by resolutions or 
spasms of activity. There must be the 
daily communication and renewal of in- 
ward strength. Let us feed on Christ and 
incorporate Him, so that we may have the 
experience of Daniel, who says, “When he 
hath spoken unto me, I was strengthened, 
and said, Let my Lord speak; for thou 
hast strengthened me.” 

On Over Swe Must Be ASSIMILATION. 
It is not enough that food is presented to 
eye and hand, it must be assimilated, or, 
as we say, digested. In this process, the 
tongue and teeth, the saliva and gastric 
juice, the mouth and stomach have very 
important parts to play. There is also an 
immense apparatus of minute ducts or 
pipes, which absorb the food prepared by 
the digestive processes and assimilate it. 
This ultimate process is known as the lym- 
phatic system and its absorbents. We find 
something of this in our spiritual experi- 
ence. First, we receive God’s Word into 
our understanding. Then we meditate 
upon it. Then we turn it into pure de- 
sire and prayer. Then the wish, the long- 
ing, the yearning, the desire after God are 
like ducts and pipes, each of them infinitely 
minute, and all of them working together, 
by which the Life and Spirit of Christ pass 
into the inner man. Thus we assimilate the 
words of the living Christ and we live. 
Assimilate the purity of Christ, and you 
will have no pleasure in the unfruitful 
works of darkness. Assimilate the death 
of Christ and your character will take on 
a sacrificial savor. Assimilate the peace of 
Christ, and your heart will neither be 
troubled nor afraid. Assimilate the pa- 
tience of Christ, and then though heart- 
aches and headaches remain, you will be 
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steadfast, immovable, and always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord. Assimilate 
Christ and you will become like Him. Men 
will take knowledge of you, that you have 
been with Him. 


GoLpEN Text: John vi. 35. 


JESUS SAVES FROM SIN. 
(March 18, John viii. 12, 28-37, 56-59.) 


Mar. 12. John vii. 25-36. 
Mar. 13. John vii. 37-52: 


Mar. 14. John viii. 12-20. 
Mar. 15. John viii. 21-30. 
Mar. 16. John viii. 31-40. 
Mar. 17. John viii. 41-50. 
Mar. 18. John viii. 51-59, 


This discourse was given at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. Our Lord, accustomed to the 
air of the hills and open country, slept 
each night in the house of a friend on 
the Mount of Olives, coming to the city 
and temple in the early morning. On the 
present occasion, he was sitting in the court: 


of the women, or, as it was sometimes 


called, the Treasury. It was the thorough- 
fare to the higher levels of the temple. On 
the previous day He spoke of Himself as 
giving the living water: now, as the glori- 
ous sun rose over the Mount of Olives, 
and shone with dazzling splendor on the 
marble and gold of the temple, He com- 
pared Himself to it, claiming to be the 
Light of the whole race of mankind. He 
said that the Divine truth of the Eternal 
dwelt in Him, and shone forth through 
Him, so that every one that became His 
true disciple would no longer walk in the 
darkness of ignorance and sin, but in the 
light of knowledge, joy and fellowship with 
God. He went on to say that God the 
Father, Whom they knew not, bore witness 
to the truth of His claims by the miracles 
which were the seals of His authority 
(ver. 29, 30). 

But in addition to the witness of the 
Father there was another method of ascer- 
taining the truth of His claims. He in- 
sisted that if they became His disciples, 
and carried out His teaching in their hearts 
and lives, they would know by experience 
that He had told them the literal truth. In 
other words they would be made personally, 
spiritually and experimentally free (ver. 31, 
32). He spoke, of course, of spiritual free- 
dom, of that emancipation from the power 
of inward sin and outward temptation, 
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which is the prerogative of the true be- 
liever. 

Tue True Freepom. When our Lord 
spoke of freedom, He touched a subject on 
which the Jewish leaders were especially 
sensitive. His words elicited the instant 
retort, “We be Abraham’s seed, and were 
never in bondage to any man.” It is diffi- 
cult to understand how they could say so, 
in view of the facts of their national his- 
tory. What about Pharaoh, or the days of 
the Judges, or the deportation of the entire 
nation to Babylon! What about the glori- 
ous resistance of the Maccabees to Anti- 
ochus! How came it that the Roman eagle 
waved over their sacred city, that Roman 
centurions and soldiers garrisoned the 
cities, and that Roman coins passed cur- 
rent? But none are so blind as those who 
will not see. Our Lord, however, was not 
alluding to political servitude, but to the 
sin that held them captive. He answered 
them with the “Verily, Verily,’ which He 
always employed, when speaking with spe- 
cial emphasis, “Whosoever committeth sin 
is the servant of sin,” 

The young man throws aside the religion 
of his boyhood, breaks from his home, casts 
off his allegiance to parental control, and 
goes out into the far country. He says to 
himself, “Now I will be free and do as 
I like.” But though his fetters are en- 
twined by roses, they are fetters still, The 
fetters of habit, of passions that will not 
be denied, of imperious desires that de- 
mand his obedience, his wealth, his strength, 
and the sacrifice of everything worth hay- 
ing. Take the habits of narcotism or 
alcoholism. Do not men become absolute 
slaves to the pipe or the dram, so that they 
finally reach a stage when they cannot re- 
sist the command and the scourge of the 
master which they have created, or to 
which they have sold themselves? These 
are but illustrations of our Lord’s saying, 
for we may not touch here on deeper habits, 
which are imperious tyrants, when once by 
insensible degrees we glide under their 
mastery. Listen to a man who has sold 
himself to the demon of blasphemous or 
filthy language. He is compelled to use 
it. Every utterance is interlarded with 
horrible expressions, which are the brand 
and livery of his demon-master. 

When our Lord frees us, He breaks all 


him cease to be your son. 
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these fetters, and unlocks all these chains. 
The old master endeavors to retake his es- 
caping slave and fix him in his former iron 
captivity; but in vain. “The Lion of the 
tribe of Juda hath prevailed to 
open.” “The Lorp looseth the prisoners.” 
The miracle wrought for Peter in Acts xii. 
is a symbol of the emancipation wrought 
for those who sit in darkness. (See Psalm 
cvii. 10-16.) We are still under law to 
Christ, with this difference, that He has 
made us to love and long for what He 
wishes us tobe and do. Not iron fetters 
now, but silken bands: not you must, but 
may I follow Thee, Lord: not the out- 
ward compulsion, but the inward choice. 
(See 1 Cor. vii. 22; ix. 21; and Exodus xxi. 
2-6.) 

Our Lorp’s Comparison. When He 
uttered ver. 35, He surely had in mind the 
old story of Sarah and Hagar and their 
children. For fourteen years Ishmael had 
been the acknowledged heir of Abraham’s 
vast wealth; and in the wiilfulness, self- 
assertion, and strength of character which 
became evident in his early years, the lad 
gave promise of being well fitted to hold 
his own amid neighboring chieftains. Then, 
contrary to all expectations, Isaac was born 
and the aged parents were filled with the 
laughter of abounding joy. Sarah was on 
the alert to notice Ishmael’s attitude, and 
at the first symptom of insubordination, she 
insisted that Hagar and her son should 
leave the encampment, and go whither they 
might (Gen. xxi. 10). The Apostle makes 
an allegorical use of the same incident in 
Gal. iv. 2l-v. 1. The truth is obvious. One 
may dismiss a servant but you cannot. dis- 
miss your son. You cannot rid yourself 
of your own flesh and blood. You may 
disown and punish, but you cannot make 
“The servant 
abideth not in the house for ever: but the 
son abideth ever.” 

These wonderful words may be doubly 
applied: First, to God’s House; and it is 
true that the Jews who were under the 
spirit of bondage could not be reckoned 
in the household of God, which is the 
Home of Love and Faith. They therefore 
were cast out of the kingdom into outer 
darkness. Their city was destroyed and 
their race scattered. They were replaced 
in God’s economy by the Church, who are 
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born not of the flesh, but of the Spirit; 
and these can never be dispossessed of their 
glorious heritage as the sons and daughters 
of the Lord God Almighty. They are 
children and abide in the house forever. 

But there is a sense in which these words 
may be used of the devil’s household. If 
one of God’s own children has become en- 
slaved, and like Samson is set to grind 
in the prison house, he is not bound to stay 
there. He is not a member of that evil 
family. If he were a child of the devil, he 
might have to abide until he was reborn. 
But not being so, he is free to go forth 
from the house of bondage. “The servant 
abideth not in the house for ever.” Claim 
your liberty and go forth. Jesus comes to 
make you free indeed. 

Our Lorp AND ABRAHAM. The patriarch 
saw the dawn of Christ’s day, when on 
Mount Moriah he received Isaac back 
from the dead (Heb. xi. 17-19). That was 
the promise of the Eastes dawn. But that 
day is destined to spres, but all the mists 
that have hung about ito bixwn have been 
dispelled. Let us be glad with Abraham, 
and live in the gladness of Jesus, Who 
carried everywhere the rejoicing of an 
assured hope. The contrast between all 
that preceded Christ comes to a climax in 
that wonderful affirmation, with which our 
Lord concluded His great argument—‘Be- 
fore Abraham was, I am.” Abraham 
needed to be born. There was a time when 
he was not; but there has never been a 
moment when Jesus was not. He takes to 
Himself the incommunicable name that God 
gave to Moses at the bush—I AM THAT I 
AM. (See Exodus iii.) He was not only 
in the beginning, but before the beginning. 
Eternal and unchangeable! (See Heb. i. 
10; Rev. i. 17, 18.) 


GoLtpEN TExT: John viii. 36. 


JESUS THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 


(March 25, John xiv. 1-14.) 


Mar. 19. John i. 1-14, 19, 23-34. 

Mar. 20. John i. 35-49; ii. 13-22. 

Mar. 21. John iii. 5-17; iv. 5-14, 24-26. 
Mar. 22. John iv. 43-54; v. 1-15. 
Mar. 23. John vi. 1-14; 24-37. 

Mar. 24. John viii. 12, 31-37, 56-58. 
Mar. 25. John xiv. 1-14. 


As Thomas persisted in his protesta- 
tions of ignorance, our Lord uttered for his 
further information the royal sentence 
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which sums up Christianity in the one 
simple pronoun “I.” It was as if He said 
to His disciples gathered there, and to His 
Church in all ages, “To have Me, to know 
Me, to love and obey Me, this is religion; 
this is the light for every dark hour, the 
solution for all the mysteries.” Christianity 
is more than a creed, a doctrinal system, 
a code of rules,—it is Christ. 

1. Curist AS THE Way. “I am the way,” 
said our Lord. The true value of a way is 
never realized until we are following it 
through an unknown country, or groping 
along in almost absolute darkness. I re- 
member, during a tour in Switzerland, on 
starting for a long day’s march, the comfort . 
of the assurance that I had only to keep to 
one road, which was clearly defined, and it 
would inevitably bring me to my destina- 
tion. How different this from another ex- 
perience of making my way, as I might, 
across the hillsides in the direction which 
I fancied was the right one! All that had 
to be done in the first instance was to fol- 
low the roadway, to obey its sinuous wind- 
ings, to climb the hills where it climbed, to 
descend the valleys where it descended, to 
cross the rivers and torrents at the precise 
point with it. It seemed responsible for 
me as long as I kept to it. Whenever I 
thought to better myself by wandering right 
or left, I found myself landed in some diffi- 
culty, and when I returned, it seemed to 
say: “Why did you leave me? I know that 
sometimes I am rough and difficult; but I 
can do better for you than you can do 
for yourself, and indeed I am the only pos- 
sible way. Obey me, and I will bring you 
home.” It is so that Christ speaks to us. 


‘Each day, as we leave our home, we know 


that the prepared path lies before us, in 
the good works which God has prepared 
for us to walk in. And when we are ig- 
norant of their direction, and are at a loss 
as to where to place our steps, we have 
only to concern ourselves with Christ, and 
almost unconsciously we shall find our- 
selves making progress in the destined way. 
Christ is the Way: love Christ, trust Christ, 
obey Christ, be concerned with Christ, and 
all else will be added. Christ is the Way. 
When the heart is wrapped up in Him, it is 
on the way, and it is making progress, al- 
though it never counts the rate or distance, 
so occupied is it with Him. 
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2. Curist AS THE TRUTH. Distinguish 
between Christ the Truth, and truth about 
Him. Many true things may be said about 
Him; but we are not saved by truths about 
Him, but by Himself, the Truth. Not the 
indubitable fact that Jesus died: but the 
Person of Him Who died and lives for 
evermore. Not the certain fact that Jesus 
lay in the grave; but the blessed Man Him- 
self, Who lay there for us. Not the incon- 
testable facts of His Resurrection and 
Ascension: but that He has borne our na- 
ture to the midst of the Throne, and has 
achieved a victory which helps us in our 
daily struggle. 

To know Christ as Truth demands truth 
‘in the heart and life. The insincere man; 
the trifler; the flippant jester, who takes 
nothing seriously; the superficial man, who 
uses the deepest experiences as counters for 
society talk; the inconsistent man, who is 
daily doing violence to his convictions by 
permitting things which his conscience con- 
demns—must stand forever on the out- 
skirts of the Temple of Truth; they have 
no right to stand before the King of Truth. 

Concern yourself with Christ. To know 
Him is to be at the fountainhead of all 
truth; and the soul which has dwelt with 
Him by day and night will find itself not 
only inspired by an undying love for the 
true, but able to hold fellowship with truth- 
lovers and truth-seekers everywhere; nay, 
will be able even to instruct those who have 
the reputation of great learning and knowl- 
edge in the schools of human thought. “I 
have more understanding than all my 
teachers: for thy testimonies are my medi- 
tation. I understand more than the 
ancients, because I keep thy precepts.” To 
know and to possess Christ is to have the 
Word, that is, the Wisdom of God, en- 
shrined as a most sacred possession in the 
heart. 

3. Curist AS THE Lire. It is not enough 
to know; we need life. Life is indeed the 
gate to knowledge. “This is life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee.” It was 
imperative, therefore, that Jesus should be- 
come a source of life to men, that: they 
might know the Truth, and be able to 
walk in-the Way, and more especially since 
death had infected and exhausted all the 
springs of the world’s vitality. It was into 
a world of death that the Son of God came. 
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The spring of life in our first parents had 
become tainted at its source. At the best 
Adam was only a living soul. Dead,—dead 
—dead in trespasses and sins; such was the 
Divine verdict, such the course of this 
world. Earth resembled the valley in the 
prophet’s vision, full of bones, very many 
and very dry. All the reservoirs of life 
were spent; its fountains had died away in 
wastes of sand. Then the Son of. God 
brought life from the eternal Throne, from 
God Himself; and become a life-giving 
Spirit. His words were spirit and life: He 
was Himself the Resurrection and the Life: 
those that believed on Him became par- 
takers of the Divine nature. The tree of 
life was again planted in the earth’s soil, 
when Jesus became incarnate. “I give unto 
them [my sheep] eternal life’; He said, 
“and they shall never perish.’ “He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 

If you want life, and life more abun- 
dantly, you must have-Christ. Do not seek 
it, but Him: nid ine stream, but the foun- 
tain; not the ,strengsut the speaker ; not the 
fruit, but the tree- He is the Life and 
Light of men. And if you have Christ, you 
have life. You may not be competent to de- 
fine or analyze it; you may not be able to 
specify the place or time when it first broke 
into your soul; you may hardly be able to 
distinguish it from the workings of your 
own life: but if you have Christ, trust 
Christ, desire Christ above all, you have 
the Life. “He that hath the Son hath 
life.” “We know him that is true, and 
are in him that is true. This is 

. everlasting life.” “I,” said Jesus, 

“am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

GotpEN Text: John xiv. 6. 


JESUS GIVES SIGHT TO THE BLIND. 


(Agril 1, John ix. 1-38.) 
Mar. 26. John ix. 1-12. 
Mar. 27. John ix. 13-25. 
Mar. 28. John ix. 26-41. 
Mar. 29. Mark x. 46-52. 
Mar. 30. Mark viii. 22-26. 
Mar. 31) 1) John an tie 
Apr. Le tjohne sie 2=t7- 


CHRIST AND THE BLIND Man. Could there 
be a more conspicuous act of God’s sover- 


_ eign grace than when He chose this beggar, 


born blind and miserably poor, drawn from 
the lowest class of Jerusalem, and out of 
such material raised up one of the most 
conspicuous and intrepid witnesses for the 
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truth? We might have thought that if 
the Lord Jesus had needed some irresisti- 
ble witness-bearer to stand by His side and 
help Him in this hour, He would have gone 
to the students who were sitting at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and laid His hand on Saul of 
Tarsus, who was a student there, arrest- 
ing and apprehending him, as He did after- 
wards upon the way ‘to Damascus. But 
instead, because not many high and mighty, 
wise and noble, are called, He stooped to 
the poor of this world, the ignorant and un- 
learned, to those whom the world reckons 
as nothing. He came to these temple steps, 
where this man with his inanimate look and 
his wailing plea for alms had arrested the 
sight and hearing of thousands of people, 
as they poured past him into the temple; 
but the Master elicited from his lips the 
supreme confession of His Deity. 

This miracle took place on the Sabbath. 
The man was not expecting anything spe- 
cial to happen. He was sitting there as 
he had sat for years, but the Sabbath 
brought no extra light to him. Suddenly a 
kind voice accosted him. First, he heard 
Jesus speaking to His disciples, but without 
addressing him; the next thing of which he 
was conscious was that a small lump of 
moist clay was suddenly placed upon his 
eyeballs, and he was bidden to go to Siloam 
and wash. It has often been asked why the 
Lord used what seems to us such a round- 
about process. But it must be remembered 
that Jesus never wrought any great miracle 
without some answering faith. By that 
act He doubtless sought to stir the faith in 
the apostolic band which was gathering 
around Him. Certainly, if that was the 
case, He realized His purpose, for their at- 
tention was keenly excited as they saw their 
Master perform the most unusual act of 
spitting on the ground and making clay, 
and then placing it on the man’s eyes. 
Moreover, this act awoke faith in the man 
himself, who, feeling someone gently ma- 
nipulating his eyes, was stirred by a 
strange wonder. The act prompted the 
question whether that might not be about 
to come to himself which, according to 
common report, had come to others—the 
gift of sight. The Lord had a separate 
method with each whom He sought to 
heal. On one occasion He touched the 
tongue of a sufferer who could see His ac- 
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tion, though he could not hear His voice; 
but his faith and expectancy were prob- 
ably excited by remarking the unusual act. 
In this case, also, where there was total 
blindness, the sense of touch was employed 
to awaken faith. 

The man’s faith having been thus excited, 
he was the more willing to obey Christ 
when He said, “Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam.” He felt about for some friendly 
hand, was conducted to the pool, and in 
faith and obedience—the obedience mani- 
festing his faith, and the faith working 
through his obedience—he stooped, washed 
and saw. The Evangelist, who tells the 
story, in a parenthesis says Siloam stands 
for sent; it was a little brooklet which 


_ gushed out of mother earth, singing as it 


passed down into the crowded city; and the 
Saviour probably meant to trace a similar- 
ity between it and the words recorded a 
moment before, “I must work the works of 
him that sent me while it is day.” He Who 
sent the Christ sent the streamlet; each of 
them was doing the Father’s will; and as 
this man bathed his clay-clogged eyes in the 
water, may we not understand that all of us 
may bathe our vision in His power and 
grace Who is the Sent of God? The life 
of Jesus is the River of Water that pro- 
ceeds from the Father’s Throne, in which 
we have to wash that we may see. 

THe MAN ANp His Opponents. He was 
met first by the neighbors, who could not 
believe that this man could be the blind 
beggar with whom they were so familiar. 
The fact is that sight makes such a differ- 
ence to a face that it was hardly to be won- 
dered at that they did not recognize him. 
After much questioning and wonder, they 
brought him before the Pharisees, and the 
pressure of their cross-questioning, un- 
kind insinuations, and browbeating drove 
him from step to step until they almost 
forced him into a clearer knowledge of his 
Benefactor than ever before. As he stood 
face to face with these Pharisees he took 
five steps. He began with “a man named 
Jesus.” They pressed him further, and pres- 
ently he said, “I perceive that this man is 
a Prophet.’ Still they pestered him with 
their questions, and brought him to a third 
step, that evidently this man was a Wor- 
shiper of the true God and did His will, 
or His prayer on his behalf would never 
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have been heard and answered (ver. 31). 
Again they argued with him, and he took 
a fourth step, saying, “This man must be 
from God, otherwise He could do nothing.” 

This revelation of God’s dealings with 
the soul is very beautiful. It would have 
been quite possible for our Lord to have 
gathered him at once into the inner circle 
of followers, and to have led him forward 
step by step until he had entered the full 
light and liberty of the Gospel. But it 
would not have done him half so much 
good as to bring him face to face with diffi- 
culty and opposition, and leave him to feel 
his way into the perfect knowledge of 
Christ. Is not this precisely the manner in 
which Jesus Christ is dealing with some of 
us? We knew Him first only as the Man 
Who opened our eyes; then we knew Him 
as the One Who died to purchase our sal- 
vation; then for a long time we knew little 
more about Him than that He died and 
rose again, but of late we have come face 
to face with difficulties, many people have 
cross-questioned and pressed us until we 
have been driven to realize that Jesus 
Christ must be something more than we 
ever thought. The opposition and tempta- 
tions that we have met with have led us 
step by step to a true estimate of the re- 
sources in Jesus Christ which we should 
not have dreamt of otherwise. We should 
never have known Jesus as we do to-day, 
had it not been for them. 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE Story. “They 
cast him out.” The man probably felt very 
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unhappy at the moment. It seemed an un- 
mitigated misfortune to be cast out of the 
Jewish Church. But when the tidings came 
to the ear of Jesus, He found the man, and 
said, “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 
And the poor excommunicate at once recog- 
nized his Deliverer, and answered, “Who is 
he, Lord, that I might believe on him?” 
Then Jesus unveiled Himself still further, 
and said, “Thou hast both seen him, and 
it is he that talketh with thee.’ You may 
be browbeaten, tormented, excommunicated, 
driven from your home and friends, 
lonesome and depressed; but that is Christ’s 
supreme opportunity. He will find you, and 
in the absence of every other solace, He 
will be your Comforter, will pour in the 
wine and oil of His sympathy, and give the 
supreme revelation of His own wonderful 
nature. The man worshiped Him, and went 
out of His presence an apologist, a confes- 
sor, one who was willing to be a martyr 
for the Lord. Probably at that moment 
there was no one who had a clearer view 
of Christ’s essential Deity than this healed 
man. . 

If you have drifted away from Christ, 
and become like a lost sheep cr an out- 
cast beggar, let Jesus find you to-day, that 
He may speak to you and reveal Himself 
as He does not to the world. He says, “I 
am come into this world, that they which 
see not may see the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 


GoLpEN Text: John ix. 5. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Acts viii. 14 to 17; John i. 35 to 42. 


A pastor in Nova Scotia tells of a timid 
young member of his church who tried in 
vain for a long time to win a friend to at- 
tend the church services and Bible classes. 
He finally succeeded, and the pastor asked 
how he did it. The young member replied, 
“Well, I got tired of calling on him so 
often, so at last I decided to go and board 
at the same house with him.” This is but 
a modern working out of the methods of 
Philip with the Ethiopian eunuch. Are you 


ready, if need be, to use such methods in 
soul-winning? Are you ready to “Go near, 
and join thyself to this chariot”? 

* * * * * 


Not long ago the statement was made 
that Great Britain and the United States 
combined could whip the world. “Yes,” 
said Bishop McDowell, “perhaps they could 
—but these two nations could also save the 
world.” Seven eighths of the missionaries 
who are at work to-day in non-Christian 
lands have been sent out by England and 
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America. If it is a question of spreading 
the “Good News” by the cruel, deadly 
sword of steel, or the peaceable, life-giving 
sword of the Spirit, which ought you, as a 
Christian, to carry? The spirit of world- 
wide evangelism is not found in swords of 
steel but in the sword of Truth. 


* * * * * 


When the Puritan preacher, John Eliot, 
was on his deathbed a friend called to see 
him and found him teaching a little Indian 
child how to read. The friend protested, 
and the dying man replied, “God has left 
me just strength enough to teach this child 
his letters.” Our ways of spreading the 
Good News may be restricted. We may be 
hemmed in on all sides by life’s inevita- 
bles, but if the passion for souls burns 
within us, some way will be found by us to 
warm the souls about us. Then keep this 
soul passion burning! Its rays of warmth 
may fall upon another Moody or Spurgeon, 
even in the ordinary work of life. 


* * * * * 


Gideon Ousely, of whom it was said, “he 
passed like a flame of holy fire through 
Ireland and preached the pure Gospel,” in 
telling how he got his call, said: “I heard a 
voice say to me, ‘Gideon, go and preach the 
Gospel.’ ‘How can I?’ said I. ‘O Lord, 
I cannot speak, for I am a child.’ And the 
voice said, ‘Gideon, do you know the dis- 


ease?’ I replied, ‘Oh, yes, Lord, I do.’ ‘And. 


do you know the cure?’ ‘Indeed, I do.’ ‘Go 
then and tell them these two things—the 
disease and the cure. All the rest is noth- 
ing but talk.’” “He brought them to Jesus.” 
The “cure” is Jesus. When we bring a 
diseased soul to Him it is all we can do. 
And, depend upon it, Jesus will do the rest. 


John xviii. 15 to 27. 


It is said that when the late W. T. Stead, 
who perished on the Titanic, was offered a 
lucrative position on a paper, he refused 
for “conscientious reasons.” A friend asked 
him, “Can you afford to do this?” Stead 
replied, “Well, you see, I have a very 
wealthy Partner.” “Who .is he?” asked 
the friend. “God Almighty,” was Stead’s 
reply. To deliberately forget this Partner, 
is to sear our consciences as with a hot 
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iron, and a seared conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all. 


* 2K * * * 


In the wreck of the Titanic a darkly 
veiled person, dressed in woman’s clothes, 
was discovered in one of the rescuing boats, 
among the women and children. Instead 
of facing death as a man with men he be- 
came a coward and hypocrite. This man 
was held in such contempt that no one 
spoke to him or asked his name. Yet, in 
looking about us do we not see many trying 
to enter the sheepfold, not “by the door, 
but climbing up some other way”? Christ 
branded such acts as thievish robbery, 
which is one curse of cowardice. - 


* * * * * 


Tradition has handed down to us the say- 
ing that “Jesus Christ one day turned to 
His disciples and said, ‘The nearer you 
are to Me, the nearer you are to the fire.’” 
Nearness to Christ may mean temptation, 
difficulty and sometimes persecution,—but 
it never means that loathsome thing called 
cowardice. Peter stood without the door, 
and was filled with fear. If he had been 
within the door, he would have been filled 
with courage. Our distance from Jesus al- 
ways means one of two things, courage or 
cowardice. 


“Coward and wayward and weak, 
I change with the changing sky; 
To-day so eager and brave, 
To-morrow not caring to try; 
But He never gives in, 
So we two shall win— 
Jesus and J.” 


Isaiah lix. 1 to 8. 


The following plea of a rumseller is all 
too true: 


“T want a boy at my saloon, 
A boy has died, and now there’s room 
For a new boy to start right in 
To live a life of shame and sin. 


“T want a boy with a fine home, 
A boy who has a good income; 
I want a boy with many friends, 
For without boys my business ends. 


“T want a boy, some mother’s boy, 
Who is her comfort and her joy; 
Such boys to me are worth the most, 
For they are leaders of a host. 
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“T want a boy who is not afraid 

To start right on the downward grade, 

A boy who’s always very brave, 

For he must fill a drunkard’s grave.” 

“The saloon has to have two million of 
such recruits a year to keep its infernal 
business running.” 


The Filipino children have a game which 
they call “Playing American.” It has three 
rules: Ist. Walk as unsteadily as possible. 
2d. Reel and stagger. 3d. Occasionally 
fall flat on the pavement and lie there. 
During the past five years one hundred mil- 
lion gallons of rum have been sold by 
Christian nations to non-Christian lands. 
This is the darker side. 


In 1905 the breweries expended 


for buildings and repairs ...$14,000,000 
Mhe.churchesscue arenes 1,000,000 
In 1915 the breweries .......... 400,000 
‘ThenelurchieSs. sete reer 16,000,000 


This is the brighter side. And the votes 
of church members alone could always 
keep the “brighter side” out. 


* * * * * 


“Papa, will you please give me half-a- 
crown for my new hat?” asked a school- 
girl of her father one morning. “No, May, 
I can’t spare the money.” The disappointed 
girl went to school, the father to his place 
of business. On his way he met a 
friend, and took him into a saloon for a 
drink and tossed a half crown upon the 
counter. The saloon-keeper’s daughter 
came in and said, “Papa, I want half-a- 
crown for my new hat.” “All right,” said 
the dealer, and passed her the coin just laid 
down by his customer. May’s father gave a 
start, and quickly left the saloon, saying to 
himself: “To think I should have brought 
my money here for the rumseller’s daughter 
to buy a hat with, after refusing it to my 
own daughter. Ill never drink another 
drop.” And he never did. 


1 Kings xix. 1 to 13. 


Have you read of how an infidel, in one 
of his public lectures in this country, said, 
as he took his watch from his pocket, “I 
will give God five minutes to strike me dead 
for the things I have said”? The minutes 
ticked off while all waited. When the five 
minutes were gone he snapped the watch, 
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put it in his pocket and proceeded with his 
lecture. An eminent divine across the 
water upon hearing of this story said, “And 
did the gentleman think he could exhaust 
the patience of eternal God in _ five 
minutes?” Human life is full of such signs 
of providential patience. It ought to fix in 
us a patience that will carry us throughout 
eternity. 


* * * * * 


“Tf He had let me take the pleasant way 
Whereto my steps were bent, 
The path where birds sing in the boughs 
all day, 
Shaded and well content, 


“T had not found beyond the leagues of 
sand, 
Toil-worn, the mountain crest 
From which mine eyes look over to that 
land 
Wherein shall be my rest. 


“Tf He had let me slumber as I craved, 
Pillowed in grasses deep 
Beside the stream whose murmuring 
waters laved 
The silver coasts of sleep, 


“T had not heard His footsteps drawing 


nigh 
Across the lonely place; 
Unknown, unloved, they would have 


passed me by, 
Nor I have seen His face.” 


Let us not forget, beloved, that God’s 
providences are based upon His infinite and 
tender love for you and for me, a love that 


denies as well as gives. 


* * * * * 


Two rabbis, so the story goes, saw a fox 
running upon Mount Zion. One wept, the 


other laughed. “Wherefore dost thou 
laugh?” asked the weeping one. “Nay, 
wherefore dost thou weep?” asked the 


laughing one. “I weep,” said the first, “be- 
cause I see what is written in the Lamen- 
tations fulfilled, ‘Because of the mountain 
of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes walk 
upon it.” “And I laugh,” said the other, 
“for when I see with mine own eyes that 
God has fulfilled His threatening to the 
very letter, I have thereby a pledge that 
not one of His promises shall fail, for 
He is ever more ready to show mercy than 
judgment.” The light of God’s providence 
that o’ershadowed ancient Israel’s history 
ought to be a convincing proof that His 
light will guide us as we make history. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


: MARCH, 1917. 


Thursday, Ist. 


The men whose genealogy is here set 
forth and whose occupation was about the 
House of God did not acquire their fitness 
merely by birth into the priestly tribe. 
Every Levitical enactment respecting those 
to whom was committed the sacred ser- 
vice of Tabernacle and Temple had a moral 
significance; and the men who were set 
apart for the sacred tasks of sacrifice and 
worship were thereby made fit to handle 
holy things. Their ability had infinitely 
more to do with the moral than the mental 
or material realms of life. They are set 
forth as being “very able men for the work 
of the service of the house of God” because 
of their submission to His requirements and 
their obedience to His precepts. 

The first requisite for the service of God 
upon the part of any man is character. His 
words are the smallest part of his work. 
What he is counts immeasurably beyond 
what his official position demands of actual 
function. The world expects from him a 
higher type of life than from any other. 
It is the instinct of all men, whether they 
are avowedly Christ’s or not, that holiness 
becometh God’s house forever. 
those commend Him and the Evangel to 
Whose proclamation they are commis- 
sioned, whose lives are transparent and 
translucent. This is the preparation to 
which every believer must apply himself, 
and in which he may know the certain co- 
operation of the sanctifying Spirit of God. 
—J. Stuart Holden. 
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Friday, 2nd. 


The fatal defect in Saul was the want 
of true piety. It was never the first law 
of his soul to obey God in everything, with 
no possible exception. In this point he was 
in utter contrast with David. Help from 
God toward self-control and toward the 
formation of a noble character, Saul never 
sought. He was never a man of prayer. 
David was. In this one vital and funda- 
mental respect they stand before us in total 
contrast with each other. True, Saul 
sought after the Lord in his great distress, 
when overwhelmed with fear; but never in 
other circumstances. The great moral les- 
son which Saul’s history leaves for the 
instruction of mankind is, therefore, pre- 
cisely this: That without true piety, the 
finest qualities of character and the highest 
position in society will fail utterly to make 
a true and noble man. If Saul’s heart had 
been true to God he would have been one 
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And only — 


of the grandest specimens of humanity. 
But, lacking this true obedience to God, 
he made his life an utter failure and his 
character a moral wreck.—Henry Cowles. 
_In the career of Saul we find the most 
signal example on record of the natural 
and inevitable tendencies of determined 
self-rule and self-seeking. There is but 
one right rule, and that the rule of God; 
but one right aim, and that the service of 
God. When once the man has deliberately 
swung loose from God’s commands, will- 
fully forsaken His service and determinedly 
turned aside from His ways, then begins 
a deterioration of character that ceases not 
until transformation into the likeness of 
the Arch-spirit of evil is complete; then 
the soul enters upon a course of evil-doing 
which leads irresistibly downward with 
ever accelerating speed; a course. which, 
while it deadens the heart to all influences 
of good, quickens every sensibility to the 
“fearful looking for of judgment,” and at 
length, anticipating very doom, fills the con- 
science with an anguishing foretaste’of the 
undying worm and unquenchable fire. So 
“the wicked is driven away in his wicked- 
ness,” driven away, utterly and forever, 
from peace and hope, driven into unmiti- 
gated misery and despair! So “sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death’ !—J. G. 
Butler. 


Saturday, 3rd. 1 Chron. xi. 


We now enter upon the second section of 
the book. In this section there are four 
movements: The story of David’s crown- 
ing, the events connected with the ark of 
God, the account of his reign, and finally, 
matters concerning the building of the tem- 
ple. The chronicler passes over in silence 
the story of the seven years in which David 
reigned over Judah. There may be two 
reasons for this. First, this is the history 
of the greatness of David, and begins, there- 
fore, with his crowning over the whole 
nation; and secondly, it was in connection 
with that crowning that his activity con- 
cerning the ark and the temple commenced. 
In this chapter the story is first told in 
simple yet dignified language of the crown- 
ing at Hebron. So far as the people were 
concerned, this was based upon their recog- 
nition of the Divine appointment. Then 
comes the account of the taking of Jebus, 
which became the city of David’s heart, 
and the metropolis of the nation. The 
chronicle of the mighty men and _ their 
deeds is full of color. It is principally 
interesting in view of what these men were 
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in the days of David’s exile. They had 
gathered to him in the mountain fastnesses, 
a company of men graphically described as 
those “in distress,” “in debt,” and “discon- 
tented.” How wonderfully he influenced 
them is seen in their remarkable devotion 
to him, and still more surprisingly in the 
heroic character they have developed.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

On the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, 
the town of Jebus (afterwards known as 
Jerusalem), the capital of the land of the 
Jebusites, was taken. But these hardy 
mountain warriors retreated into their cita- 
del overlooking the town, on the top of 
Mount Zion, whence they refused to be 
dislodged. In that apparently impregnable 
position they continued for four hundred 
years, through the times of the judges and 
Saul, a nest of foul idolatry and corruption 
in the midst of the worship of Jehovah, a 
terror to all the neighborhood by their con- 
stant raids and robberies, and a continual 
insult to God and His people... . . Yes, 
sin is a terrible, a deep-rooted evil, a fact 
of human nature that it is weakness to con- 
done, and cowardice to blink at. ... . 
These old idolatries must be attacked with 
firm faith and cheerful resolution.—C. 
Arnold Healing. 


Sunday, 4th. 1 Chron. xii. 


“Men of war, that could keep rank 
2. to make Dayid kinetin GieroS)) 

Their purpose of loyalty to David bound 
these warriors together. They subordi- 
nated every individual interest and jealousy 
to their supreme objective. This it was 
that unified their efforts, purified their lives 
of all that was unworthy, and inspired their 
energies to the accomplishment of a task 
which involved the overcoming of many 
difficulties and the conquest of not a few 
foes. Their hearts are said to be “perfect,” 
because of the single-eyed motives which 
animated them. David filled their vision. 
To see him in his rightful place as king 
was their passion; and no man reckoned 
the personal cost to himself if only he could 
take share in the coronation of his hero. 

The vision of a Christ-governed world, 
which is the inspiration of all Christian 
service, should make it possible for all His 
servants to “keep rank” as they march to 
the accomplishment of this purpose. Alas, 
however, how often do personal considera- 
tions make them anything but a united 
band! In the measure in which that great 
vision fills heart and mind, will His ser- 
vants rejoice to be themselves hidden and 
obscure if they can but contribute anything 
to the service of the whole, and its glorious 
consummation. We fail to harmonize with 
our brethren and to “keep rank” “with per- 
fect heart” only because we have first failed 
to comprehend that “for which also [we 
have been] apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 
The Christ-filled vision is the only abiding 
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impulse of Christ-glorifying life—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Monday, 5th. 1 Chron. xiii. 


The first error, which led: to all the rest, 
was.an inconsiderate haste, which hindered 
their noting the simple ordinance respecting 
the bearing of the ark. They simply fol- 
lowed the Jast custom, though seventy years 
before, of the Philistines, in transporting 
it upon a new carriage. They had forgot- 
ten that the Levites were bidden to bear 
it on their shoulders, and not to touch it, 
lest they should die. So it was set in a 
new carriage,. and the oxen were driven 
by the sons of Abinadab, in whose home, 
perhaps, the ark had become too familiar 
a thing for the reverence which was its 
due. We are then in some measure pre- 
pared for the sad close of David’s first un- 
dertaking with the ark. In a seeming peril, 
Uzzah, one of these sons, laid hold upon 
the ark to keep it firm. And for this error 
God visited instant death upon him in the 
very act. This visitation of God, with all 
the sorer ones, of family and national de- 
structions for great transgressions, can 
readily be reconciled with a wise and right 
judgment of God. It needs mainly that we 
understand the very low mental and moral 
culture attained by the Israelites in those 
ages; and that we study the long process 
of training which God was constrained to 
employ in connection with stringent or- 
dinances and ceremonials. At this juncture 
they had fallen back, had lost the reverence 
due to God in losing all sense of His pres- 
ence in symbol and ordinance. Uzzah sim- 
ply showed this, as an example of the many 
who had forgotten Jehovah, in neglecting 
and holding irreverently the Ark of His 
presence. And now that God comes with 
this chief symbol of a restored religion, He 
must prove His presence, and must waken 
awe afresh in their minds, by visiting the 
death He had before, by Moses, specifically 
threatened against him that should touch 
the sacred symbol. Uzzah died, but God 
used that death to invest Himself and the 
institutions of His worship with a vastly 
higher sacredness in the estimate of all the 
tribes of Israel_—J. G: Butler. 


Tuesday, 6th. 1 Chron. xiv. 


When victory was won, David did not 
hesitate to ascribe it to God, saying, “God 
hath broken in upon mine enemies by mine 
hand like the breaking forth of waters” 
(ver. 11). Here is.a happy combination of 
the Divine and the human. The leader was 
God, the soldier was David. God works 
by instrumentality. The instrumentality 
must never imagine itself to be the original 
cause. When lands are converted to Christ, 
and deserts blossom like a garden, the mir- 
acle is wrought in heaven, and as for man 
he has but the honor of the ‘service, the 
glory of having obeyed a Divine mandate 
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—glory enough for the human heart, an in- 
finite satisfaction indeed. Observe that the 
Philistines also took their gods with them 
to battle. They were not ashamed of their 
religion. We should learn something from 
pagans even in this matter. Idolatry is not 
to be scorned, but is rather to be respected 
as marking the highest height to which 
men have come under darkness... . . 

“The fame of David went out into all 
lands; and the Lorp brought the fear of 
him upon all nations” (ver. 17). If we did 
more work we should have more influence. 
Were we more obedient the fact of our 
religiousness would more deeply impress 
observers. Where we are calculating, 
worldly, selfish, like other men, there can 
be no wonder if they ascribe our progress 
to natural causes. If on the other hand 
we are filled with the spirit of religious 
adventure and enterprise, and if we are so 
self-conirolled as to await in all things the 
bidding of God, men will see that our re- 
ligion is not a sentiment or a superstition, 
but a living and ruling force, and in pro- 
portion as this impression is deepened will 
our fame go from land to land, not as.a 
noise excited by admiration, but as a char- 
acter mighty because holy. The fear which 
God brings upon men is a religious fear. 
The nations‘did not fear David simply be- 
cause he was a great soldier, but because 
there was behind him a mysterious force 
which nothing could resist. Religion is not 
only a mystery, it is a power. When men 
observe what this power can do in us, and 
when what they see is great, pure and noble, 
they will begin to think that our religion 
is the higher reason, and respect it even 
where they cannot understand it—Joseph 
Parker. 


Wednesday, 7th. 1 Chron. xv. 


David at length brings the Ark of God 
into Jerusalem. With reflection, his wrong 
fears and thoughts of God all gone, his 
frank admission that all his own doing had 
been wrong before, led him now to repair 
the previous error. “None ought,” he said, 
“to carry the ark of God but the Levites: 
for them hath the Lorp chosen.” So, with 
a retinue of nearly a thousand priests, Da- 
vid “gathered all Israel,” and “went and 
brought up the ark of God from the house 
of Obed-edom into the city of David with 
gladness.” With every solemn ceremonial, 
with every token of reverence and joy, with 
all instruments of melody, with multitudi- 
nous song and shouting, led by David, who 
laid aside his royal majesty and dress in the 
Divine presence, the mighty throng, with 
one heart and voice, rendered praise and 
honor to Jehovah, their nation’s God. “So 
they brought the ark of God, and set it in 
the midst of the tent that David had pitched 
for it: and they offered burnt sacrifices and 
peace offerings before God.”—J. G. Builer. 

God helped the Levites that carried it. 
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The ark was no very great burden, that 
they who carried it needed any extraordi- 
nary help. But the Levites, remembering 
the breach upon Uzzah, were ready to trem- 
ble when they took up the ark, but God 
helped them—that is, He encouraged them 
to it, silenced their fears and strengthened 
their faith. God helped them to do it de- 
cently and well, without making any mis- 
take. God’s ministers that bear the vessels 
of the Lord have special need of Divine 
help in their ministrations, that God in 
them may be glorified and His church edi- 
fied. And if God helped the Levites, the 
people have the benefit: of it—Matthew 
Henry. 


Thursday, 8th. 1 Chron. xvi. 


“Seek the Lorp and his strength, seek his 
face continually” (ver. 11). This three- 
fold injunction which forms part of David’s 
psalm of thanksgiving, is one of the great 
words of the Gospel anticipated in Old 
Testament days. For herein is the way of 
all true life and fruitful service. To “seek 
the Lorp” involves no pilgrimage, for He 
is nigh at hand to all that call upon Him, 
and is Himself seeking them with an ardent 
love which will not be denied. In the end 
it is not the lost sheep which seeks the 
Shepherd, nor the lost child who finds his 
way home to the Father. Their crying 
swiftly brings Him in tender mercy to the 
relief of the sin-stricken. 

And after finding Him, or rather after 
having been found of Him, the first need 
of the rescued is of power for the duties 
and demands of the new life. To “seek 
. .. . his strength,” therefore, is the daily 
endeavor of those who know themselves in- 
sufficient. And to all such comes the re- 
peated assurance “My strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” None need cherish any 
lurking apprehension of failure, for in this 
as in all things else, “every one that asketh 
receiveth.” It is our emptiness which con- 
stitutes our sure claim upon God. 

“Seek his face continually.” For the child 
needs more than the Father’s gifts. He can 
be satisfied with nothing less than His fel- 
lowship. Only the clear shining of His 
face can give him light in life’s many dark 
days. And he finds his brightness in Christ, 
by submission of every life plan and the 
surrender of every life energy to His con- 
trol—J. Stuart Holden. 


Friday, 9th. 1 Chron. xvii. 


The presence of the ark in the city seems 
to have created the desire in the heart of 
David to provide for it a permanent and 
more worthy resting place. To Nathan he 
declared his desire. The prophet, acting 
without Divine consultation, charged him to 
go forward. It was a perfectly natural 
piece of advice, as on the surface the de- 
sire of David would necessarily appear to 
be absolutely commendable. Both prophet 
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and king, however, had to learn that God’s 
ways are not man’s ways. David was 
brought into the presence of Jehovah, and 
in the address to which he listened there 
was made to pass before his mind all that 
God had done for him. The man who is 
desiring to build a house for God was re- 
minded that God is building his house for 
him. The desire to do something for Je- 
hovah was corrected by a vision of what 
Jehovah had done for him. The response 
of David is very full of beauty. He at 
once submitted to the teaching, and took 
his place as unworthy, and yet as worship- 
ing. He poured out his heart in gratitude 
to God for all His goodness and His truth, 
and rested his soul in the blessing prom- 
ised. It is to be noticed at once that while 
David’s desire was not granted, yet when 
he had been thus brought to the place of 
a resting worshiper, he was finally per- 
mitted to make great preparation for the 
building of the temple by his son.—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 

David was not to build the temple, but 
he knew it was to be built. The honor 
was reserved for his son. “He,” said God, 
“shall build me an house.” Already Da- 
vid had begun to make preparation for the 
stupendous task; and although the work 
itself was not to be his, he continues to 
make preparation for it still. Vast prepa- 
ration—gold, silver, brass, iron, wood, “and 
all manner of precious stones, and marble 
stones in abundance.” . Ae Lt shenmay, 
not do it himself he will make it easier for 
Solomon. If hindered from an undertak- 
ing ourselves, let us remember that our 
prayers and effort may help another to do 
it. The temple may be called after another 
builder, but what matters if so be it is a 
temple to God? And if, as far as in us 
lies, we have “done what we could” 
towards its erection?—G. T. Coster. 


Saturday, 10th. 


God gives men power, not that they may 
look great with it, but that they may do 
good with it. When David reigned over all 
Israel, he “executed judgment and justice 
among all his people,” and so answered the 
end of his elevation. He was not so intent 
on his conquests abroad as to neglect the 
adminstration of justice at home. Herein 
he served the purposes of the kingdom of 
providence, and of that God Who sits “in 
the throne judging right”; and was an emi- 
nent type of the Messiah, “the scepter of 
[whose] kingdom is a right scepter.”— 
Matthew Henry. 

This idea of equal justice to all, and espe- 
cially to those who had no helper, was a 
very beautiful one in David’s eyes. It 
gathered round it those bright and happy 
features which in the seventy-second Psalm 
are associated with the administration of 
another King. The thought is one on 
which the Psalmist dwells with great de- 
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light. ‘He shall deliver the needy when he 
crieth; the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper. He shall spare the poor and needy, 
and shall save the souls of the needy. He 
shall redeem their soul-from deceit and 
violence: and precious shall their blood be 
in his sight.” So far from need and pov- 
erty repelling him, they attract him. His 
interest and his sympathy are moved by the 
cry of the destitute. And in this we find 
the features of that higher government of 
David’s Son which shows so richly His 
most gracious nature. The cry of sorrow 
and need; as it rose from this dark world, 
did not repel, but rather attracted, Him. 
Though the woes of man sprang from his 
own misdeeds, He gave Himself to bear 
them and carry their guilt away. All were 
in the lowest depths of spiritual poverty, 
but for that reason His hand was the more 
freely offered for their help—W. G. 
Blaikie. 


Sunday, 11th. 


David was moved once more by a fine 
human sentiment. He remembered that 
Nahash had been kind to him in the days 
of his ancient trouble, so when Nahash died 
David proposed to show kindness unto 
Hanun his son. David was thus far from 
being spoiled by his royalty and grandeur. 
He who could sing so well could always 
sympathize most deeply. These fine human 
traits in the character of David endear the 
king to the common heart of the world. 
Though he was always ready for war, yet 
David was always ready also to bind up 
broken hearts, and to lead back to the right 
road men who had lost their path in life. 

It might have been thought that a man 
whose mind was preoccupied with new mili- 
tary schemes, with ideas of advancement 
or aggrandizement, a man who slew thou- 
sands of enemies, would have cared but 
little for the death of a single man. Yet it 
was quite otherwise. David distinguished 
between the soldier and the man; between 
what he believed to be his military duty, 
and all those kindly and generous senti- 
ments which invest human character with 
its noblest attributes. . Here, how- 
ever, in the very act of carrying out a be- 
nevolent purpose, David is encountered by 
the all-poisoning thought in life, namely, 
the thought which is born of suspicion. Un- 
fortunately, there are always men who mis- 
interpret the motives of others, and assign 
sinister intentions to the very highest ac- 
tions of the benevolent soul. . . . . It 
should be the delight of Christians to re- 
ceive kindness without suspicion, and to give 
men credit for the best motives—especially 
in the day of darkness and distress—when 
they seek us out that they may comfort us 
with the light of the Lord. It would seem 
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to require the whole energy of God to rid 


the human soul of suspicion and jealousy. 
How hard it is for us to give one another 
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credit for really pure and good intentions! 
But in ascribing false or unworthy motives 
to human action, do we not thereby reveal 
the principal characteristics of our own dis- 
position? Is it not true that evil is to 
him who evil thinks,—in other words, that 
only the evil man can think evil of other 
people, and that when we ascribe sinister 
motives to those who would help us, we are 
only drawing our own portraiture, and 
showing but too vividly what we ourselves 
would do under similar circumstances? 
The basest of motives was ascribed to Da- 
vid: he was making his pretended compas- 
sion a medium through which to search the 
city, and to spy it out, and to overthrow 
it. . . . . Beware of imprudent pru- 
dence; that is, prudence which sees only a 
portion of the situation, and does not take 
in the whole scope and horizon of the cir- 
cumstances. The princes of the children of 
Ammon imagined themselves to be very 
clever in penetrating David’s motive, but 
they lived to see that their cleverness was 
a mistake, and that astuteness when unregu- 
lated by magnanimity leads to penalty and 
ruin—Joseph Parker. 


Monday, 12th. 


How rare and fearless an outspokenness 
marks the language in which the sins of 
God’s saints are recorded in that Book 
which is eminently a Scripture of truth, a 
Word of God! Reasons enough there 
were, and those bearing on the highest in- 
terests of our souls, why these should not 
be passed over. Thus what a proof do 
they furnish of the fatal readiness with 
which we, set as we are to keep this city of 
“Mansoul” against all forces of our spir- 
itual enemy, too often shamefully betray 
our trust; or, if we do not advance so far 
as this, remit that watchfulness all round, 
that habitual circumspection of our spirits 
which we were set to maintain. It needs 
but a few easy triumphs over sins which 
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do not mightily solicit us, a few ordinary: 


temptations overcome, and we count that all 
is won, that we may now dwell securely, 
none making us afraid. What a commen- 
tary on such a vain confidence as this does 
this history supply, both in what it tells and 
also in what it does not tell! It is thus that 
the story of David’s fall begins: “And it 
came to pass, at the time when kings go 
forth to battle, that David’”—did what? Is 
it, led forth the Lord’s host? Alas! no; 
nothing of the kind; but what, then? that 
he sent Joab with others on this warlike 
errand; but “David tarried at Jerusalem.” 
If the king had been sharing the hard couch 
of earth in the open fields with Joab and 
Uriah and the rest before the walls of 
Rabbah, it is little likely that we should 
have ever heard of his sin. One page of his 
history, a page now so blurred and so 
blotted, would be looked for in vain.— 
R. €. Trench. 
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What vigilance and prayer are necessary 
against the sudden violent surprises of 
temptation! These may come with as little 
warning almost as the dreadful accidents 
that befall men’s persons. A sudden flash 
of infernal fire kindles the passions and 
prostrates the judgment and conscience. 
Divine aid can come as suddenly as these 
assaults. Think solemnly of the frightful 
extent of the possibilities of falling into 
sin, and that it is an insult to God to cal- 
culate on escaping without the means He 
has enjoined. “Watch and pray.” These 
must be combined: for watching without 
prayer were but an impfous homage to our- 
selves. Prayer without watching were but 
an impious and also absurd homage to God. 
And what emphatic importance there is in 
the point of being saved from entering into 
temptation; since, when a man is fully in 
it and under the strength of its influence, 
there is an end of watching and an utter 
indisposition to pray!—John Foster. 


Tuesday, 13th. 1 Chron, xxi. 


The cause of David’s action is distinctly 
stated to be Satan. Therein lies a revela- 
tion of its nature. The one sin of Satan 
is that of pride and ambition, and this was 
the sin of David. His victories had re- 
sulted in the lifting up of his spirit, and 
in arrogance he would know the number 
of the people that he might make his boast 
therein. In this he persisted notwithstand- 
ing the protest of Joab. The chief in- 
terest of this chapter for us lies in the reve- 
lation it gives us of the true character of 
David. His sins were the lapses and acci- 
dents of his life. This is not to condone 
them, for they were terrible. It is, how- 
ever, to emphasize the fact that the habitual 
set of his life was far otherwise than these _ 
sins suggest, and the deepest truth con- 
cerning him is revealed not by the failures 
but by his action afterwards. He confesses 
his sin frankly; chooses to fall into the 
hands of God rather than any other for 
punishment; mourns over the death of the 
people out of the conviction that the sin is 
his; and refuses to offer on the altar any- 
thing that has cost him nothing. ° These 
things reveal, in order, his sense of sin and 
knowledge of himself; his knowledge of 
God and confidence in His tender mercies; 
his love of his people; and his profound 
sense of what was due to God in worship. 
He sinned surely, but after all he was a 
man after God’s own heart, and this is 
never more clearly manifested than in these 
dark days when God deals with him for his 
wrongdoing. By comparison with the men 
of his own time, and other kings of the 
nation, he stands preéminent in real heart 
godliness.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Wednesday, 14th. 1 Chron. xxii. 
The moving spring of David’s design is 


beautifully suggested in the simple words 
“unto the name of the Lorp my God.” Da- 
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vid’s religion was eminently a personal 
bond between him and God. We may al- 
most say that he was the first to give utter- 
ance to that cry of the devout heart, “My 
God,” and to translate the generalities of 
the name “the God of Israel” into the indi- 
vidual appropriation expressed by the for- 
mer designation. . . The reason for 
the frustrating of David’s desire, as here 
given, is his career as a warrior king. Not 
only was it incongruous that hands which 
had been reddened with blood should rear 
the Temple, but the fact that his reign had 
been largely occupied with fighting for the 
existence of the kingdom showed that the 
time for engaging in such a work, which 
would tax the national resources, had not 
yet come. We may draw two valuable les- 
sons from the prohibition. One is that it 
indicates the true character of the kingdom 
of God as a kingdom of peace, which is to 
be furthered, not by force, but in peace and 
gentleness. The other is that various 
epochs and men have different kinds of 
duties in relation to Christ’s cause, some be- 
ing called on to fight, and others to build, 
and that one set of tasks may be as sacred 
and as necessary for the rearing of the 
Temple as the other... . . 

The charge to Solomon breathes no envy 
of his privilege, but earnest desire that he 
may be worthy of the honor which falls 
to him. Petitions and exhortations are 
closely blended in it, and, though the work 
which Solomon is called to do is of an ex- 
ternal sort, the qualifications laid down for 
it are spiritual and moral. However “‘secu- 


lar” our work in connection with God’s © 


service may be, it will not be rightly done 
unless the highest motives are brought to 
bear on it, and it is performed as worship. 
The basis of all successful work is God’s 
presence with us, so David prays for that 
to be granted to Solomon as the beginning 
of all his fitness for his task. 

Next, David recalls to his son God’s 
promise concerning him, that it may 
hearten him to undertake and to carry on 
the great work. A conviction that our ser- 
vice is appointed for us by God is essential 
for vigorous and successful Christian work. 
We must have, in some way or other, heard 
Him speak concerning us if we are to fling 
ourselves with energy into it. 

There is something very pathetic in the 
old king’s enumeration of the treasures 
which, by the economies of a lifetime, he 
had amassed. The amount stated is enor- 
mous, and probably there is some clerical 
error in the numbers specified. Be that as 
it‘may, the sum was very large. It repre- 
sented many an act of self-denial, many a 
resolute shearing off of superfluities and 
what might seem necessaries. It was the 
visible token of long years of fixed atten- 
tion to one object. And that devotion was 
all the more noble because the result of it 
was never to be seen by the man who ex- 
ercised it—Alexander Maclaren. 


Thursday, 15th. 1 Chron. xxiii. 


David’s interest in the building of the 
temple and its establishment as the center 
of worship and of the nation is not only 
manifest in the material preparation he 
made in the amassing of treasure and carry- 
ing out of preliminary work in getting the 
stones ready. He practically abdicated the 
throne to Solomon to supervise the setting 
in order of the worship. In this chapter 
the courses of the Levites are set out, and 
it is declared that this is done among the 
last acts of David (ver. 27, margin). The 
specific work of the Levites is beautifully 
described by the chronicler in the closing 
verses of the chapter. They were the ser- 
vants of the priest and of the house. They 
were also to stand at morning and evening 
to praise the Lord. High and holy calling 
this. The morning hour of praise, ex- 
pressive of confidence in God and grati- 
tude to His name for all His grace and 
goodness. Then the busy hours of service 
all in the power of that early praise. Fi- 
nally, the hymn of adoration for the guid- 
ance and goodness of the day as the 
shadows of the evening fall. It was a high 
national ideal, and the nation which real- 
izes it will be great indeed. Israel sadly 
failed in her after history, but the purpose 
is noble. Never was the true kingliness of 
David more manifest than when in those 
last days and acts he sought to make ar- 
rangements for the consolidation around 
the throne of God of the kingdom he was 
so soon to leave.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Merely reading the Bible is not what God 
wants. There is not a verse in Scripture 
where I am told to “read” the Bible, but 
again and again I am exhorted to “search.” 
Read the Bible, my friends, as if you were 
seeking for something of value. There are 
gems scattered throughout the Old Testa- 
ment that sparkle all the more brightly 
when you have dug them out and held them 
up into the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness Whose beauty they are intended to 
reflect. 

If Jesus Christ could use the Old Testa- 
ment, let us use it. May God deliver us 
from the one-sided Christian, who reads 
only the New Testament and talks against 
the Old!—D. L. Moody. 


Friday, 16th. 


With great care and perfect democracy 
of choice the courses of the priests were 
next set in order. There was a tactful ad- 
mixture in the arrangement of the older 
and the younger men; so that in this high- 
est and holiest national service the ex- 
perience of age and the enthusiasm of 
youth were mutually inspiring. A descrip- 
tion of these men occurs in this chapter 
which is very suggestive. They are called 
“princes of the sanctuary, and princes of 
God.” In neither half of the description 
is there any thought of the exercise of rule 
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by them. They had no authority over the 
sanctuary, nor, of necessity, over God. Yet 
they were princes and were to exercise 
authority. This description indicates the 
source of their authority rather than its 
sphere of operation. Their government 
consisted in their obedience within the 
sanctuary to the will of God. This is al- 
ways and only the authority of priests. 
They, by obedience to all the service of 
God in the holy places and things, are to 
make possible the approach to God on the 
part of the people in order that they (the 
people) may by direct contact render obedi- 
ence to His sovereign rule. In this con- 
sists to-day the true exercise of New 
Testament priesthood on the part of the 
Church among men. In proportion as we 
of the kingdom of priests exercise our holy 
service in perfect submission to the will of 
God in daily life, do we exercise the true 
authority among men of that mediation 
which attracts them to God and makes 
possible their immediate dealing with Him. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Paul said, “We have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit which is 
of God.” That is the great want in every 
worker—the spirit of the world cast out, 
and the Spirit of God taking possession of 
the inner life. I am afraid there are 
workers who only cry to God for the Spirit 
to come upon them as a spirit of power 
for their work. But God wants something 
more and higher than that. He wants us to 
seek for the Holy Spirit as a Spirit of 
power in our own heart and life—to con- 
quer self, to cast out sin, and to work the 
blessed and beautiful image of Jesus in us. 
That is the difference between the power of 
the Spirit as a gift, and the power of the 
Spirit for the grace of holy living.— 
Andrew Murray. 


Saturday, 17th. 1 Chron. xxv. 


Ver. 1. This ordering of a service of 
song is peculiar to David. We do not have 
it in the books of Moses. David was, in 
a peculiar sense, the sweet singer of Israel, 
and the Spirit of God spake by him, and 
the word of God was in his tongue (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1, 2), as he wrote his songs. This 
explains the use of the expression applied 
to players and singers, “Who should 
prophesy.” They sang messages of truth, 
inspired by God’s Spirit. Perhaps this is 
what Paul means in 1 Cor. xi. 4, and xiv. 
24. Many of our modern church choirs 
would be disposed to shrink from the appli- 
cation to them of the word “prophesying.” 
Probably David, if he heard their perform- 
ances, would not be disposed to press the 
matter. 

Ver. 2. “Prophesied by the hands of the 
king,” is the marginal reading here, and also 
in ver. 6. David wrote the songs and set 
them to music, and assigned to these the 
order of singing them. What honor is here 
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put upon the service of praise! The king 
himself the composer of the pieces, and the 
musical director of the choirs. How care- 
ful we should be to set value upon that 
which God, through David, has thus magni- 
fied! The songs of God’s house should be 
spiritual songs, and they should be sung by 
none but spiritual people. 

Ver. 3. “Prophesied with a harp, to give 
thanks and to praise the Lorp.” If the 
heart of the organist responds to this, and 
he sits at the keyboard a regenerated and 
consecrated man, with his mind upon Christ 
and not upon his music, he also will 
prophesy. Otherwise, he is simply mak- 
ing a harmonious noise, and is setting be- 
fore God a poor, tickled, conceited fool, 
taking to himself, in the vanity of his 
unrenewed heart, the worship of the con- 
gregation, instead of leading in the worship 
of God. 

Ver. 4-8. There were twenty-four 
choirs, twelve in a choir. These were the 
leaders of praise—D. W. Whittle. 


Sunday, 18th. 1 Chron. xxvi. 


In no particular did the arrangements of 
the king fall short. Not only Levites, 
priests, and singers, but porters also and 
such as had charge of all the stores set apart 
for the sacred work. These, moreover, were 
sons of the first of the nation as well as 
of others less known; and the same prin- 
ciple of democratic selection is seen in that 
in the casting of the lots “as well the small 
as the great” took part. It is interesting 
in this section to note, moreover, how long 
men had looked on to the temple building. 
In the statement that the dedicated treas- 
ure was in the care of Shelomith, some is 
specified as set apart by Samuel, some by 
Saul, some by Abner, and some by Joab. 
In giving the charge to build to Solomon, 
David had spoken of the treasure he had 
gathered, and had said, “Thou mayest add 
thereto.” Now it appears that others before 


himself had also made contribution to the 


great whole. These facts are suggestive 
and helpful. None of us can ever do a 
complete thing for God. All His works 
are too great. Nothing we touch is other 
than a piece of work begun before and 
dropped ere the weary hands had’ completed 
their task. And, in turn, nothing we take 
up can we complete. But there are always 
others coming on who will continue the 
toil, for God’s work must be done. Let us 
count it greatest honor to have touched 
the work at all, and be content to have put 
in one day’s work thereon between morning 
and sunset.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Ver. 14. Zechariah could give counsel; 
he knew what Israel ought to do, for he 
had understanding of the times; there was 
no problem too entangled for him to sim- 
plify, there was no case that he could not 
throw light upon; he had that peculiar in- 
sight which amounts to inspiration; he was 
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never consulted in vain; when men thought 
they had a very great question, Zechariah, 
by one sentence, showed that after all it 
was a very small problem; and when men 
supposed themselves equal to the discussion 
of the problem, by one inquiry Zechariah 
widened the horizon, and showed them how 
gifted they were with simple incapability— 
Joseph Parker. 


Monday, 19th. 


The general military arrangements of the 
kingdom were made on the same principle 
as the distribution of the priests and Le- 
vites. The men who bore arms were di- 
vided into twelve courses of twenty-four 
thousand each; these were regularly off- 
cered; and for one month of each year 
the officers, and probably the men of one 
of the twelve courses, attended in succes- 
sion. 

Whatever changes David introduced in 
the central government, he did not super- 
sede the local government of the tribes. 
Each tribe had still its prince or ruler, and 
continued, under a general superintendence 
from the king, to conduct its local affairs. 
The supreme council of the nation con- 
tinued *to assemble on occasions of great 
national importance; and though its influ- 
ence could not have been so great as it 
was before the institution of royalty, it 
remained an integral element in the consti- 
tution; and in the time of Rehoboam, 
through its influence and organization, the 
kingdom of the ten tribes was set up al- 
most without a struggle. 

In developing the material resources of 
the country, King David seems, with rig- 
orous conscientiousness, to have applied the 
rule of Christ—‘let nothing be lost.” He 
had storehouses in the fields, in the cities, 
in the villages, and in the castles; there 
were vineyards and wine cellars, and cellars 
of oil, superintended each by appointed 
officers; in different valleys, herds and 
flocks grazed under the care of royal herds- 
men and shepherds; an officer skilled in 
agriculture presided over the tillage of the 
fields; the sycamore and olive trees were 
under the eye of skillful foresters; nothing 
was wasted; nothing done lazily; all was 
regularity, order and care.—W. G. Blaikie. 
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Tuesday, 20th. 


David solemnly reminds. Solomon of 
those “pure eyes and perfect judgment,” not 
to frighten, but to enforce the thought of 
the need for whole-hearted and glad ser- 
vice, and of the worthlessness of external 
acts of apparent worship which have not 
such behind them. What a deal of seeming 
wheat would turn out to be chaff if that 
winnowing fan which is in Christ’s hand 
were applied to it! How small our biggest 
heaps would become! 

The solemn conditions of the continuance 
of God’s favor and of the fulfilment of 
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His promises are next plainly stated. God 
responds to our state of heart and mind. 
We determine His bearing to us. The 
seeker finds. If we move away from Him, 
He moves away from us. ‘That is not, 
thank God! all the truth, or what would 
become of any of us? But it is true, and in 
a very solemn sense God is to us what we 
make Him. “With the pure thou wilt show 
thyself pure; and with the froward thou 
wilt show thyself froward.” 

The charge ends with recalling the high 
honor and office to which Jehovah had 
designated Solomon, and with exhortations 
to “take heed” and to “be strong, and do 
it.” It is well for a young man to begin 
life with a high ideal of what he is called 
to be and do. But many of us have that, — 
and miserably fail to realize it, for want of 
these two characteristics, which the sight of 
such an ideal ought to stamp on us. If 
we are to fulfill God’s purposes with us, 
and to be such tools as He can use for 
building His true Temple, we must exercise 
self-control and “take heed to our ways,” 
and we must brace ourselves against oppo- 
sition and crush down our own timidity. 
It seems to be commanding an impossibility 
to say to a weak creature like any one of 
us, “Be strong,” but the impossible be- 
comes a possibility when the exhortation 
takes the full Christian form: “Be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his 


. might.”—Alexander Maclaren. 


Wednesday, 21st. 


David adores God, and ascribes glory to 
Him, as the God of Israel, blessed forever 
and ever. This is properly praising God, 
with holy awe and reverence and agreeable 
affection, acknowledging not only that He 
is great, powerful, glorious, but that His is 
the greatness, power and glory—that is, He 
has them in and of Himself; He is the 
Fountain and Center of everything that is 
bright and blessed. All that we can, in 
our most exalted praise, attribute to Him, 
He has an unquestionable title to. He ac- 
knowledges with thankfulness the grace of 
God enabling them to contribute so cheer- 
fully toward the building of the temple: 
“Now therefore, our God, we thank thee” 
(ver. 13). The more we do for God, the 
more we are indebted to Him for the honor 
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of being employed in His service, and for 


grace enabling us, in any measure, to serve - 
Him. -He thanks God that they were able 
to offer so willingly. It is a great instance 
of the power of God’s grace in us to be 
able to do the work of God willingly. We 
must give God all the glory of all the 
good that is at any time done by ourselves 
or others. Our own good works must not 
be the matter of our pride, nor the good 
works of others the matter of our flattery, 


but both the matter of our praise. He 


speaks very humbly of himself, and his peo- 
ple, and the offerings they had now pre- 
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sented to God. For himself and those that 
joined with him, though they were princes, 
he wondered that God should take such 
notice of them, and do so much for them: 
“Who _am I, and what is my people?” (ver. 
14). David was the most honorable person, 
and Israel the most honorable people then 
in the world; yet thus does he speak of 
himself and them, as unworthy the Divine 
cognizance and favor.—Matthew Henry. 
“Of thine own have we given thee,” says 
David. So, Christian, do thou say: “Lord, 
the love with which I love Thee is Thine 
own; and the faith by which I hang upon 
Thee is Thine own; and the fear by which 
I fear before Thee is Thitie own; and the 
joy with which I rejoice before Thee is 
Thine own; and the patience with which I 
wait upon Thee is Thine own.”—T. Brooks. 


Thursday, 22nd. 2 Chron. i. 


After all the careful preparations for the 
building of the Temple which we con- 
sidered in our study of the previous book, 
we now come to the period in which Solo- 
mon enters into full possession of his 
kingdom, and takes up the great work en- 
trusted to him. He commenced by gather- 
ing his people with him to a sacred act of 
worship. There God met with him in a 
special vision of the night, and tested him 
by commanding him to ask of Him what he 
desired. The condition of his heart was 
clearly manifest in that he sought for the 
wisdom necessary to accomplish his work 
in the best possible way. In his request 


his sense of responsibility was manifest, 


and also his realization of the fact that he 
could only fulfill the same as he was di- 
vinely guided. The answer of God to his 
request was a beautiful instance of the 
overflowing love and grace of the Divine 
heart. All the things he set aside for the 
sake of wisdom were also given him. It is 
impossible to read this story without the 
words of the “greater than Solomon” being 
recalled to the mind, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
So far as Solomon was concerned it was a 
fine beginning. 

In the closing verses of the first chapter 
we see on the Divine side the fulfilment 
of the promise made as to material pros- 
perity. These were the days of Israel’s 
greatest glory in this respect. The lan- 
guage of the chronicler is pictorial and 
forceful. Gold and silver were as common 
as stones; and the precious cedar timber 
was as plenteous as that of the commoner 
sycamore. ‘There was nothing wrong in all 
this, but it created a very subtle peril. 
Prosperity is always a more insidious 
danger than adversity to the men of faith. 
It is more than likely that the glamour of 
such affluence is seen already working evil 
in the heart of the king, as he multiplied 
his horses and chariots, and that by traffic 
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with Egypt. Commerce with Egypt is al- 
ways dangerous to the people of God, and 
it is a very easy stage from the purchase 
of horses to the procuring of a wife— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 


Friday, 23rd. 2 Chron. ii. 


“But who is able to build him an house.” 
Pledged to the task of building the Temple, 
Solomon is awed by its magnitude. It has 
been made abundantly clear to him that 
every detail must be according to the Di- 

_vine plan, and that his own resources of 

"every sort must be entirely devoted to the 
carrying out of such a service. Conscious 
though he is it is God’s work for him, and 
that all the riches of the nation are at his 
disposal, he is yet more conscious of his 
own insufficiency. His vision of God had 
deepened his sense of personal unworthi- 
ness, and had delivered him from anything 
akin to self-confidence. Herein lay his 
safety in undertaking such a task. So long 
as he kept before him the height of this 
ideal, and sought to realize that the House 
of God must excel in actual and symbolical 
beauty everything of earth, he could not 
fail to seek those reinforcements of grace, 
in the power of which men are alone able 
to work to His glory. 

The cultivation of high ideals is one of 
those things which as Christians we need 
to have constantly pressed upon us. Like 
coins which lose the sharp definition of 
their image and superscription, by passing 
from hand to hand in the course of circu- 
lation, our ideals are apt to become blurred 
and indistinct in our contact with a world 
whose spirit they so entirely contradict. 
Even in regard to God’s work this is true. 
We are prone to estimate it lightly, and in 
consequence to engage in it unworthily, 
whenever we lose the sense that its every 
detail is designed for His glory. The only 
safeguard against such danger is to live 
much in His presence.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 24th. 2 Chron. iii., iv. 


In these two chapters we have the ac- 
count of the building of the temple and its 
furnishing. In all fundamental essentials it 
was.on the pattern of the tabernacle which 
Moses had made. Its proportions and re- 
lations were identical, but it was larger. 
Its symbolism was exactly the same, though 
its magnificence was far greater. Nothing 
of ornamentation, however, was admitted 
which would have interfered with the ex- 
press command that no likeness of God was 
to be attempted. It was a dwelling place 
for the unseen God, and its structure was 
representative of the way of man’s ap- 
proach to Him, rather than revealing His 
nature or being. _That was a mystery be- 
yond the comprehension of the finite mind, 
and it was a distinguishing element in the 
Hebrew religion that it made no attempt 
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to explain. Solomon erected this glorious 
house on the spot chosen by his father. The 
story is here told for the purpose of giv- 
ing a graphic and comprehensive idea of 
the splendor of the house itself. The 
period occupied in building was seven years 
(1 Kings vi. 38). The work being com- 
pleted with filial and godly care, the king 
carried into the sacred inclosure all that his 
father had collected. and dedicated to the 
purpose. Thus nearly half a millennium 
after the Exodus the chosen people are 
found in the land, having a king on the 
throne, and a permanent temple in the midst 
of the chief city at the center of the national 
life. “Permanent,’ do we say? The only 
principles of permanence are faithfulness 
and progress. Already the elements of de- 
cay were at work in the heart of the king 
and among the people—G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 

The altar of sacrifice was made ten cubits 
high, so that the people who worshiped in 
the courts might see the sacrifices burnt, 
and their eye might affect their heart with 
sorrow for sin: “It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that I am not thus consumed, and this is 
accepted as an expiation of my guilt.” And 
with the smoke of the sacrifices their hearts 
might ascend to heaven in holy desires 
towards God and His favor. 

In all our devotions we must keep the 
eye of faith fixed upon Christ, the great 
Propitiation, Who came in the fullness of 
time to take away sin and abolish death, 
which the blood of bulls and goats could 
not possibly do.—Matthew Henry. 


Sunday, 25th. 2 Chron. v. 


Even as they sang: “For he is good; for 
is mercy endureth for ever’! “Then the 
house was filled with a cloud, for the 
glory of the Lorp had filled the house of 
God.” The whole congregation saw the 
cloud descend and enter the Temple. And 
the ministering priests within saw it rest 
above the mercy. seat covering the ark and 
ascend between the cherubim. There it 
brightened into a shining light of stich 
concentrated glow and luster that they 
were constrained to retire from the holy 
place. This was the symbol of God’s mani- 
fest personal presence. By this presence 
the Temple now, as the Tabernacle before, 
was consecrated. 

Not only from the time of Israel’s wan- 
derings, when the same symbol appeared 
above as well as within the Tabernacle, and 
was extended over the journeying and 
camping host as a pillar of cloud and fire, 
but throughout the Old Testament this 
lighted cloud appears as the visible token 
of the Divine presence. And John tells us 
(xii. 41) that Isaiah (vi.) directly associ- 
ates this symbol as seen in the Temple with 
Christ, thus distinctly affirming that He is 
the Jehovah of Adam, of Abraham, of 
Moses, and of Israel. In harmony with 


this are the transcendent spectacles of the 
Transfiguration and the Ascension, in 
which this ancient symbol reappears. And 
in further confirmation of the whole this 
is the symbol, with the same beholding 
adoring cherubim or living creatures, 
wherewith the apocalyptic vision discloses 
the “Son of man,” the “Lamb that was 
slain,’ as the Center and Source of all 
glory, dominion and blessedness in heaven. 

This, then, is the meaning of the cloud- 
enfolding glory which rested between the 
cherubim in the first Temple. It was God, 
Jehovah-Jesus, enthroned in light upon the 
mercy seat beneath which was the Law, 
together testifying of grace and of judg- 
ment, God dwelling among His people— 
J. G. Butler. 


Monday, 26th. 2 Chron. vi. 


The outpouring of Solomon’s heart em- 
braces all the elements of true prayer. 
Adoration. God is recognized as the su- 
preme God of the universe, Who keeps 
covenant and shows mercy. Confession. 
The acknowledgment of unworthiness. 
Supplication and intercession. For him- 
self, for those around him, for his people, 
for the stranger, Solomon pleads. He im- 
plores the blessings of preservation, of 
justice, of forgiveness, of the fruitful rain, 
of fertile fields, of health, of personal good, 


-of victory in war, and restoration from 


captivity. Then he rises to the glorious 
heights of thanksgiving. God is merciful. 
He is good. His tender mercies are over 
all His works. He does hear prayer. He 


does bless. He does forgive. He does 
help—sS. Fallows. 
Ver. 18. In the whole history of reve- 


lation we have answers to this question, 
“Will God in very deed dwell with men on 
the earth?” The Incarnation of Christ, His 
coming to be with men, was the greatest 
answer. He came to dwell upon our earth, 
to be a man among men. He should be 
called Emmanuel, it was said, which is be- 
ing interpreted, “God with us,’ God about 
us, God around us. And how beautifully 
was God revealed in Christ! He came with 
all the atttributes of Divinity, came with all 
the powers of the Godhead, and yet identi- 
fied Himself so with man as to be beside 
the lowliest, to throw no awe over the poor- 
est! He came to identify Himself with 
humanity in all its forms of weakness and 
sorrow, that He might take humanity and 
raise ft up with Him to the very throne of 
God. He came to be-with us, to be of us, 
—reproach, agony, torture, death,—that He 
might show us that He had sympathy with 
man in all his conditions. It is with us as 
individuals He comes, God with us, God 
with you, with me, in our homes, in our 
families, by morning, noon and night. God 
in very deed comes and dwells with men on 
earth, just as Christ dwelt, and Christ 
Idved, and Christ sympathized. He re- 
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veals to us the Father. The heart of God 
is seen in the heart of Christ; the affection 
of the great Father is manifested in the 
love of Christ. But, again, an answer was 
given, not only on the manifestation of 
Christ, but on that great day of Pentecost, 
in the gift of the Holy Spirit. By Him 
God comes to dwell with men forever, and 
‘ His dwelling place is your heart and mine. 
—M. Simpson. 


Tuesday, 27th. 2 Chron. vii. 


Ver. 14. “If my people eeosnall 
humble themselves.” This is God’s direc- 
tion to the people to whom He speaks vari- 
ously in experiences of calamity. He would 
have them know that He never willingly 
nor without purpose afflicts them. Nor does 
He extend their period of discipline beyond 
the limit of moral effectiveness. When 
they feel the pressure of His hand, their 
business is to get back to Him in humilia- 
tion for the despite they have done to His 
Law, and “to bring forth therefore fruits 
meet for repentance.” National idols must 
be dethroned as the confirmation of their 
return to Him. Things in the life of the 
people which are contrary to His revealed 
Will must be put away. When His judg- 
ments are in the earth His children must 
learn righteousness, or those days will be 
prolonged. For their sin frustrates His 
purpose for that nation’s mission. He de- 
signs that it shall maintain a world witness 
to His existence and character, and hence 
anything that interferes with this must be 
dealt with. 

Since He is the Unchangeable One, we 
readily see how appropriate in every way 
is this word to the circumstances of our 
own day. Prayer for victory over our na- 
tional foes can never be answered in the 
way we expect, until there is’ true con- 
_fession of national, social and individual 
sin. The prayer which only seeks God’s 
help for the conquest of our enemies and 
for the averting of further sorrow and loss 
is doomed to disappointment. On the other 
hand, He never fails those who seek Him 
according to this word.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 28th. 2 Chron. viii. 


Ver. 13 (R. V.). “Even according as 
the duty of every day required.” The 
phrase may suggest three thoughts: that 
each day has its own work, its own wor- 
ship, and its own supplies, “even as the 
duty of every day required.” 

Each day has its own work. : 

Of course there is a great uniformity in 
our lives, and many of us who are set 
down to one continuous occupation can tell 
twelve months before what, in all probabil- 
ity, we shall be doing at each hour of each 
day in the week. But for all that, there is 
a certain individual physiognomy about 
each new day as it comes to us; and the 
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oldest, most habitual, and therefore in some 
degree easiest and least stimulating, work 
has its own special characteristics as it 
comes again to us day by day for the hun- 
dredth time. 

So there are three pieces of practical 
wisdom that I would suggest, and one is— 
be content to take your work in little bits 
as it comes. There is a great deal of 
practical wisdom in taking short views of 
things, for although we have often to look 
ahead, yet it is better on the whole that 
a man should, as far as he can, confine 
his anticipations to the day that is pass- 
ing, and leave the day that is coming to 
look after itself. . SS. 

You remember the homely old parable of 
the clock on the stair that gave up ticking 
altogether because it began to calculate how 
many thousands of seconds there are in a 
year, and that twice that number of times 
it would have to wag backwards and for- 
wards. The lesson that it learned was— 
tick one tick and never mind the next. 
You will be able to do it when the time 
to do it comes. Let us act “as the duty of 
every day requireth.” “Sufficient for the 
day is the work thereof.” 

Then there is another piece of advice 
from this thought of each day having its 
own work, and that is—keep your ears 
open, and your eyes, too, to learn the lesson 
of what the day’s work is. . If we 
will be still and listen, and stand in the 
attitude of the boy-prophet before the 
glimmering lamp in the sacred place, say- 
ing, “Speak, Lorp; for thy servant heareth,” 
we shall get sufficient instruction for our 
next step. 

Another piece of practical wisdom that I 
would suggest is that if every day has its 
own work, we should buckle ourselves to 
do the day’s work before night falls and not 
leave any over for to-morrow, which will 
be quite full enough. “Do the duty that 
lies nearest thee,” was the preaching of one 
of our sages, and it is wholesome advice. 
For when we do that duty, the doing of it 
has a wonderful power of opening up fur- 
ther steps, and showing us more clearly 
what is the next duty. Only let us be sure 
of this, that no moment comes from God 
which has not in it boundless possibilities ; 
and that no moment comes from God which 
has not in it stringent obligations. We 
neither avail ourselves of the one, nor dis- 
charge the other, unless we come, morning 
by morning, to the new day that is dawning 
upon us, with some fresh consciousness of 
the large issues that may be wrapped in 
its unseen hours, and the great things for 
Him that we may do ere its evening falls. 
—Alexander Maclaren. 


Thursday, 29th. 2 Chron. ix. 


The story of the coming of the Queen of 
Sheba is very full of beauty, as it illus- 
trates the true influence of kingship exer- 
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cised under the government of the eternal 
King. The fame of Solomon’s wisdom at- 
tracted her to his court, and she came 
principally to discuss with him the problems 
on her mind: “She came to prove Solomon 
with hard questions.” He welcomed her with 
fine courtesy, and answered her questions to 
her satisfaction. The matter of principal 
interest is the effect produced upon her by 
her visit. She wondered at all the mag- 
nificence as well as at the king’s wisdom, 
but she saw clearly the reason of it all, 
and her highest praise was offered to that 
God through Whom Solomon was en- 
throned, and in Whose might and wisdom 
he was strong and wise. This is as it 
should be with all who represent God to 
men by submission. When our greatness 
or our wisdom is the final impression pro- 
duced, we have failed. When our success 
is so manifested as to reveal the secret of 
our relationship to God, and therefore so 
as to transfer the praise of men from our- 
selves to Him, we are fulfilling the true 
function of life. The chronicler ends the 


story of Solomon with an account of the 


wealth he’ gathered, and the magnificence 
which characterized his reign. The account 
of the failure and fall is not given. The 
purpose of the writer is served when he 
has made clear the relationship existing be- 
tween loyalty to the temple of God with 
its worship, and success and greatness in 
condition of king and people. The story 
immediately following, of disruption and 
degeneracy, is the result of the failure, and 
sets forth the same truth from the other 
side.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Friday, 30th. 2 Chron. x. 


Ver. 15. “For the cause was of God.” 
The failure of Rehoboam to hearken to the 
wise and moderate counsels of his people, 
which would have averted the calamity of 
disruption which came upon the land in con- 
sequence of his contumacy, was over- 
ruled by God. Not that he was coerced, 
nor in any way robbed of his power of 
free will; for had he chosen to take the 
way which every consideration of pru- 
dence dictated, God would not have failed 
to bless him accordingly. A decision, how- 
ever, which completely flouted every Divine 
precept for the worthy fulfilment of kingly 
responsibilities, put him hopelessly out of 
touch with God’s favor. Yet even so, the 
larger purposes of His will could not be 
frustrated on this wise. His folly was used 
to bring about a crisis which has pro- 
foundly affected, not only the history of 
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Israel, but indirctly that of the whole world 
also. : 

Behind all the seemingly untoward acts 
of men lies the permissive Will of God.. 
While He does not inspire the fury of 
Rehoboam, He does permit him to go on 
unchecked, in order that some large pur- 
pose of discipline toward the nation may 
be brought about. And this event is but 
illustrative of the processes of grace in all 
ages. The transformation of the unlikely 
into positive usefulness, is one of the hall- 
marks of God’s power. He makes even the 
wrath of man to praise Him. If we always 
realized this, we should not rebel nor re- 
pine at some of the experiences which come 
upon us through no apparent fault of our 
own. Their cause is of God, and hence 
their objective is our highest good— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 31st. 2 Chron. xi. 


Ver. 3. “Speak unto Rehoboam . : 
king of Judah.” It was no easy command 
which was laid upon Shemaiah by the 
Word of the Lord. Incensed by the revolt 
under Jeroboam, both king and people were 
ready for battle. Their national resentment 
was stirred, and all were determined to 
overtake and overcome the revolting tribes. 
To attempt to stop a people in hot-blooded 
determination, and to interfere with a king 
bent upon regaining the dominance which 
his own unwisdom had forfeited, needed 
courage of a high order. It is never easy 
to stand before an angry man in an en-- 
deavor to turn him from passionate purpose, 
especially when he holds the power of life 
and death, as did Rehoboam. But She- 
maiah was undaunted, because in his inmost 
soul he had heard the command of the 
Lord. This ‘assured his protection, and 
gave him fearless strength to stand be- 
fore the impulsive sovereign. : 

It is of God’s goodness that He lays tasks 
upon His servants to which they are quite 
unequal apart from the reinforcements of 
His grace. While His commands are never 
grievous, they are often overwhelming in 
their greatness, and challenge our weakness. 
In no other way could we come to know 
ourselves as being utterly dependent upon 
Him for the carrying out of each com- 
mission. And with each experience of 
being thus cast upon Him, the soul of His 
servant grows. This is the pathway of true 
liberty. For he only is free who thus learns 
the necessities and resources of his own 
life, as the commands of God confront 
him.—J. Stuart Holden. 
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Consult Your Lawyer— 
Appoint This Company 


SY Seals will is too important a document to be 
carelessly drawn up. We advise all who desire to 
name this Company as executor and trustee to have 
their will prepared by a skillful, trustworthy lawyer. 
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Please notify our officers when you have ap- 
pointed this Company. The will can be kept in our 
vault without charge and thus be instantly available 
when wanted. 


Ask for interesting booklet “Let’s Choose Executors 
and Talk of Wills.” 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 Wall Street New York 
Resources over $250,000,000 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE co. of america” 


Incorporated 1819 Charter Perpetual 


Cash Capital ee sts Bem. $5, 000, 000.00 
Cash Assets 4 : F ; ; : ; 26, 706,547.02 
Total Liabilities . : : : : , j : : : : . 13,208, 222.49 
Net Surplus : : : , : 8.503,324.53 
Surplus for Policy-Holders: ; 3 t : , ; f 13,503,324.53 


Losses Paid in 98 Years . : : : 157, 580,593.27 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
Vice-Presidents: HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries: E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Vice-President 
R. E. STRONACH, Marine Secretary 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


On Founder's Day a dinner was given at 
Mount Hermon School, attended by the school 
and a number of former students, who came 
with a message to the boys. One of these 
was the principal of one of the oldest acade- 
mies in New England. Another, a Congre- 
gational minister in Connecticut. It seems a 
strange coincidence that both of these men 
made a strong appeal to the students in behalf 
of the needs in rural districts in New England. 
Christian leadership was the imperative call . 
from this field, and Mount Hermon was ex- 

: 
: 


ceptionally equipped to respond. Neither of | 

the speakers had had previous knowledge of | 

what the other was to say, but it represented 

the judgment of two able men. | 
While these men were speaking there was | 

before the Trustees of The Northfield Schools 

a report on the need for a well-equipped agri- 

cultural building at Mount Hermon. In the 

report special stress had been laid upon the 

need for Christian leadership in rural commu- 

nities. From this report the following para- 

graphs are taken: | 
‘‘Much has been written about the problem 3 ) 

of the rural community. To improve the | 

social and economic conditions of the farmer 

there has been much beneficent legislation. 

With good roads, rural mail delivery, parcel 

post, and similar provisions, much has been 

accomplished to mitigate the sense of isolation 

in farming communities. 
“But physical betterment will not suffice to 

meet the need. There must be right leader- 

ship to create the atmosphere of the neighbor- 

hood. Fertility of soil, market facilities, and 

ready access to the outside world, do not in 

themselves constitute the essential conditions 

for fostering the best traditions of the Ameri- 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Northfield Schools - 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


can Christian home. The past generations 
drew heavily upon the youth of rural commu- 
nities for the achievements of national devel- 
opment. But when they left their homes it 
was with a training in principles that they had 
learned in village churches and Sunday Schools, 
as well as in old-fashioned homes. 

: ‘Today rural conditions in large sections 
have changed. With the opening of Western 
lands enterprising young men have gone from 
small Eastern farms, and peoples of alien races 
and traditions have taken their places. Much 
is being done to Americanize these people 
through the public schools, but there is also a 
great need to Christianize them. In some 
communities, where there were once flourish- 
ing churches, the places of worship are closed 
or are supported by Home Missionary Socie- 
ties, and poorly attended. What is needed in 
such places is the social and economic leader- 
ship of Christian men. Such men, command- 
ing the respect of the community by their 
knowledge of farming and soil industry, have 
peculiar opportunities, and may impress their 
Christian influence upon the whole locality.” 

The need is urgent, as the opportunity is 


unique. 


East Northfield, Mass. 


LEGAL’ FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to THE NORTH- 
Mime oesCHOObS she sum sof ee: 
Dollars to be appropriated by the Trustees 
thereof in such manner as they deem most 
useful for the purposes of (Mount Hermon 
School or Northfield Seminary). 
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Unquestionably worth one-third to 
one-half more. A swift, sturdy 
bicycle—sold on a basis of Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back. Carefully 
constructed of heavy gauge, seamless 
steeltubing—triple truss forks,archcrown 
design. Beautifully enameled andstriped. 


The New Service 


Equipped with genu- 
ine Majestic, heavily 
studded, anti- skid, 
puncture-proof tires 
Up 


—motorcycle type. 


« GetThi 
: Beautiful Shipped From Chicago 


Bicycle Book—FREE 


Filled from cover to cover 
with wonderfulillustrations 
in colors, of low-priced, 
high-grade bicycles. Ad- 
dress house nearest you. 


Dept. 
Monkgemenj Wand ker P< 


NewYork, Chicago, KansasCity, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore, 
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Paint Without Oi 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Dow: 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyorm 
Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. ¥ 
has discovered a process of making a new kind of paix 
without the use of oil. He callsit Powdrpaint. It come 
in the form of a dry powder and all that is required i 
cold water to make a paint weatherproof, fireproof, saa 
tary and durable for outside or inside painting. It is th 
cement principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sti 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paia 
and costs about.one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 88 North Street 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial package 
also color card and full information showing you how yo 
ean save a good many dollars. Write today. . 


YOUR VACATION IN NORTHFIELE 


RUSTIC RIDGE cottage owners and former renters wi! 
be interested in knowing that the original founder of th 
Rustic Ridge Colony has returned to Northfield and wil 
have charge of cottage rentals during the coming seasez 
Northfield is the place in which to spend the vacatio: 
time. It is beautiful, healthful and moderate in expens¢ 
The tone is restful, intellectual, spiritual, inspiring. Iti 
attractive alike to the young and the mature. Write m 
concerning your wishes for the summer. It will give m 
pleasure to answer questions and give all possible infor 
mation concerning lots for lease or purchase, furnishe: 
cottages, or summer and permanent homes. Do not hesi 
tate to write me for we want YOU to share the pleasur 
and profit of NORTHFIELD. 


ARTHUR N. THOMPSON _ Northfield, Mass 


THE NORTHFI 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


~~ 
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ON THE NORTHFIELD LINKS 


Roe 


EL _ EAST NORTHFIELE 
MASSACHUSETT;: 


hess ~~ & In the Heart of Nev 
Re 7 #7 England, among its 
: Mountains 


You will find here 2 
ideal location for you 


SPRING VACATION. 


A MODERN HOUS! 
equipped comfortably bu 
not extravagantly. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENER™ 
of Mountain and Valle; 


INVIGORATING 
ATMOSPHER: 


WINTER SPORTS, GOLF and other games in season 


Let us tell you more of the opportunities for Rest and Recreation to be found at Northfiel 


FIRST-CLASS LIVERY AND FIREPROOF GARAGE 


Illustrated Booklet and Rates gladly given 


H. S. STONE, Assistant Manager 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Manage 
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Five of the Finest Fordhook 
Vegetables 


For 25 c we will mail one packet each of the follow- 
ing Vegetables, which are unequalled in 
their class. No other small collection would quite so 
completely fill the requirements of the average garden. 
These are tested and proved Burpee Specialties that 
have given the greatest satisfaction wherever used, 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima, the most famous Bush 
Lima. 
Beet—Black Red Ball, rich color, tender, fine flavor, 
early. l 
Corn—Golden Bantam, extra early, hardy, luscious ) 
and sweet. / 
Lettuce— Brittle Ice, large head, crisp and mild. 
Radish—Rapid Red, quickest growing round red 
radish. Crisp and solid. 


~~ 


25 buys allthe above. Five collections for $1.00, and 
Cc mailed to five different addresses if so ordered. 


As a compliment to the ladies, we will include with 


each collection, a regular 10-cent packet 
of Fordhook Favorite Asters, embrac- 
ing all the choicest American double 
varieties. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


is bigger, brighter and better than ever before. 
We have added twenty-two pages, making in 
all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find 
thirty Burpee Specialties illustrated in color. 
Burpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. 
A post card -will bring it. Write for your copy 
today and mention ‘‘REcORD OF CHRISTIAN 
Work.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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Who Is Jesus? 


Is He God ? 
God In Man? 
Man ‘Only? 


By REV. WALTER B. MURRAY 
Price 75c. Postpaid 


The strongest and most convincing answer. to the above ques- 
tions based upon the testimony of the BIBLE and the words of 
our LORD himself that has yet been presented to the world in 
book form. 


The Gospel of Love 


By REV. EDMUND G. MOBERLY 
Price 60c. Postpaid 


bo 


A most refreshing book in these warlike times when the hatred 
between nations and races is causing its natural results in the 
ruthless destruction of human life and of the principles of Chris- 
tian brotherhood which Jesus Christ came to establish upon earth. 
‘‘A book like this is needful to restore perishing hope. It refreshes, in- 
spires, and uplifts.”— 7zmes-Union, Albany, N. VY. ae 
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